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...constant control of the fibers is equally as important 
in making the refined groundwood pulp used in all 
Kimberly-Clark papers. The pulp is not only screened 
four times, to insure uniformity, but a testing station 
close to the battery of grinders continually tests it for strict 
adherence to rigid standards. 

A definite proportion of refined groundwood pulp 
is used in Kleerfect, Hyfect and Rotoplate because ground- 
wood acts as a filler between the longer sulphite fibers 
giving the sheet more body and a better printing surface; 
makes it take and hold ink better; and prevents “show 
through” of the ink on the opposite side of the paper. 

The combination of groundwood pulp for finish and 


sulphite pulp for strength might, with a stretch of the 





















imagination, be likened to the concrete which binds the 
aggregate together and makes a concrete pavement 
smooth. The long sulphite fibers give strength to paper 
to withstand the pull of high-speed presses. But it is the 
refined groundwood pulp that assures a satisfactory printed 
result on inexpensive paper. 

If you are a buyer of printing or a printer and do not 
already know what these modern papers can do for you 
in black and white or color process, ask your paper mer- 
chant or write us. 

Established 1872, 
Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 8 South Michigan Avenue; 
New York, 122 East 42nd Street; Los Angeles, 510 West 


Sixth Street. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, 


This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


A tnd to your eyed. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


otoplate 


PREFERRED FOR ROTOGRAVURE 
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Next Month 


Wituiam Featuer, Cleveland’s business 
philosopher, has written another thought- 
provoking article for American Busi- 
NEss, to appear in February. Mr. Feather 
urges business men to “Do it yourself.” 
He holds they spend too much time in 
organizing to get things done, with greater 
expense and less effect than if they 
stepped out and did them themselves. 


ANOTHER article scheduled for February 
is by Cameron McPherson. Its working 
title is, “An Antidote for Smugness,” and 
it suggests that there are times when even 
the ablest of managers and the best of 
salesmen need a swift kick in the pants. 


Harry SIMLER, president of the American 
Writing Machine Company, will discuss 
the results of a survey conducted by the 
Sales Executives Club of New York to 
determine the relative value of salesmen 
under forty, and those forty and older. 


THE winners of Letter Problem No. 2, 
described in the December issue, will be 
announced. 


THESE are only a few of the stimulating 
articles designed to help subscribers 
achieve greater success during 1938, 
which will appear in the February issue. 
In addition there will be the regular 
AMERICAN Business features. 
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DARTNELL STANDARD 
MANAGEMENT FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLank—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 81% x 11 inches. 

GENERAL APPLICATION BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 814 x 
11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly. 814 x 11 inches. 

AUTOMOBILE ExpENsE Booxs—<Accordian 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy 
to jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 
Auto Expense BLanxs—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 8% x 11 inches. 
SALESMEN’s REFERENCE Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 8/4 x 11 


inches. 
Write for FREE Samples 
DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicaco, U. S. A. 
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LETTERS and COMMENT 





Device for Sorting 
To the Editor: 


Will you kindly advise us whether there 
is any mechanical device on the market 
today for the sorting of cards in either 
alphabetical or numerical arrangement 
which does not require the punching of 
special cards?—G. G. Hatrer, president, 
Pennsylvania Motor List Company, Har- 
risburg. 

Mr. Harrer: There are several com- 
panies which manufacture sorting devices 
which do not require the punching of 
cards, although they would not be classi- 
fied as “mechanical.” We suggest either 
the Sorter Graf Company, Detroit, or 
Speedo, Inc., Chicago. 


Buying Habits 
To the Editor: 


We are preparing some direct-mail 
promotion in which we would like to use 
some figures which would indicate what 
per cent of persons buying a given 
product in a retail store ask for it by 
brand name, select it from the shelf or 
displays themselves, ask the clerk for the 
item but leave the brand selection to the 
clerk, and the number that do not men- 
tion the item or brand but eventually 
buy it at the suggestion of the clerk after 
they have made other purchases. Per- 
haps you know of some organization 
which has made a survey along these 
lines and could pass this information 
along to us.—C. D. Davenport, advertis- 
ing department, Union Steel Products 
Company, Albion, Michigan. 


Mr. DavenPort: It is quite likely that 
the Market Research Corporation of 
America, Rockefeller Center, New York, 
or 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
could give you the figures requested. 


Postage-Stamp Control 


To the Editor: 

Do you know of a system or device 
suitable for a small office, by which a 
control can be kept on the issuance of 
postage stamps, without going into a 
great deal of extra work or expense?— 
Dr. F. Setpen, the Upco Company, 
Cleveland. 


Dr. SELpEN: We suggest that you make 
one person in your office, for instance 
your cashier, responsible for all stamps. 
Have others requisition them out as 
needed. The psychological effect of hav- 
ing to make out a requisition every time 
stamps are needed will cause employees 
to use them carefully. 


Centralized Filing 
To the Editor: 


We are interested in determining 
whether or not a centralized filing system 
would be practical in the general offices 
of an operating utility company. As a 
subscriber to AMERICAN BusINEss we 
have from time to time been impressed 
with the articles appearing in your pub- 
lication with reference to improving of- 
fice efficiency. If the subject of cen- 
tralized filing has been treated in your 
previous issues we would appreciate your 
referring us to these issues. If not, we 
would appreciate your giving us any 
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-_— Your Business... 


THROUGH MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES AND METHODS 


on the possibilities which exist in your business, 
in the ight of present-day conditions. Times have changed, 
new demands have developed and new standards have 
been set up, but the prime object of business today, as in 
other days, is to build profits. 


As the machines of manufacturing and construction 
have moved forward to meet new production demands, so 
have accounting machines been developed to record and 
facilitate those demands. 


Today, the call for accuracy and speed in obtaining impor- 


INTERNATIONAL 


tant business facts is ideally 
answered by International 
Business Machines. 


International Business 
Machines and methods 


BUSINESS S32 MACHINES 


simplify routines, save time and furnish short-cut pro- 
cedures. They bring efficiency and a saving of money, min- 
utes and material. Today, they are serving business and 
government in seventy-nine different countries. 


Find out how you can rediscover profitable possibilities 
in your business with International Business Machines. 


These machines include International Electric Book- 
keeping and Accounting Machines, International Time 
Recorders and Electric Time Systems, International In- 
dustrial Seales, International Electric Writing Machines, 
International Protective Devices, The 
International Ticketograph, and Inter- 
national Proof Machine for Banks. 


General Offices: 270 Broadway, New York 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the World 


CORPORATION 
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leads as to a practical application of cen- 
tralized filing—W. D. Boonsg, treasurer, 
Central Power and Light Company, Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas. 


Mr. Boone: We happen to know of a 
company which has recently centralized 
all its filing. When the files were put 
together in one department and all the 
employees brought together, it was found 
that there were five full-time employees 
| whereas two were enough to handle all 
| the company’s files after the files had 
| been centralized. We are confident that 
| you will find comparable savings if you 


E L i Mi N ATES centralize your files. 
NEEDLESS , Sales Maps 


» | To the Editor: 


COSTLY yrs 


Burroughs 





FANFOLD MACHINE 
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Will you please send me the names of 
one or two firms who supply maps suit- 












MOTIONS - 





Users of fanfold machines are 
amazed at the simple, automatic 
action of this remarkable new 
Burroughs Fanfold Machine. 
They quickly realize that it can- 
not waste costly time—that it 
does not waste physical effort. 

See for yourself how it will en- 
able your operators to sustain 
high-speed production with 
much less effort, thereby lowering 
your costs of handling fanfold 
or continuous forms of any kind. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 











| BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co. 
| 6131 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


I should like to know more about this new 
Burroughs Fanfold Machine. 


| Name | 
Street | 
| City | 
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JUST TOUCH 


ONE KEY— 


Carriage Opens 
Automatically! 


Forms are Released 
Automatically! 


Carriage Returns 
Automatically! 


Carbons Shift 
Automatically! 


Then—as the operator removes 
the completed set of forms— 


New Forms Lock in Place 
Automatically! 


Carriage Closes 
Automatically! 


THE MACHINE 

-NOT THE OPERATOR - 
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able for indicating salesmen’s territories? 
What we are particularly interested in is 
a fairly large-scale map on which routes 
and towns where customers are located 
could be plainly indicated and seen at a 
glance. 

We have found your magazine most 
helpful in conducting business and are 
indebted to you for quite a few time- 
saving and profit-producing suggestions. 
—J. S. Rem, Burton M. Reid Sons, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Mr. Rew: We recommend that you 
write to Rand, McNally and Company, 
Chicago, about your map needs. This 
company publishes a diversified line of 
maps of all kinds, as well as map cabinets 
especially designed for use in sales work. 
Other map and map fixture manufac- 
turers are listed in the American Busi- 
ness Handbook. These include American 
Map, Blum Map, Denoyer-Geppert, Mul- 
tiplex Display Fixtures, Globe-Wernicke, 
C. S. Hammond and National Map com- 
panies. 


Protest and Applause 
| To the Editor: 


We did not like your article in the 
December issue taking a slap at the 
printing business. This could be done 
probably, but the author certainly didn’t 
use much judgment when he as much as 
intimated in his article that the printers 
have been holding up the public for many 
years. He should have said that by an- 
other process than letterpress, printing 
can be done, but the difference is about 
as great as the difference between a 
Cadillac and a Ford automobile—E. P. 
Rur, Wayne Paper Box and Printing 
Corporation. 


To the Editor: 


In the December issue of your thought- 
compelling magazine AMERICAN BUusINESS, 
the article by Mr. C. A. Hermes on 
printing costs interests me very much. I 
want to secure more detailed information 
as to the cost, installation and operation 
of the equipment described in this ar- 
ticle. Perhaps you can give me Mr. 
Hermes’ address so I may write him 
direct—R. R. McCreicnt, the Midland 
Flour Milling Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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Tete stock of your problems. 
Aren't there some situations, 
either temporary or recurring, 
which could be eased by a con- 
trolled cash position? Let us ex- 
plain how we can help you. 


x *k * 





OLLARS at Work... Every 
manufacturer, every 
wholesaler, would like to 


see that sign in front of his busi- 
ness establishment for the full 
twelve months of the year. 

When dollars are working busi- 
ness hums. When your dollars go 
on periodic sit-downs of 30-60-90 
days’ duration—to carry your cus- 
tomers’ accounts—you’re on a 
spot. Pay rolls may be difficult to 
meet. Perhaps you lose discounts. 
Perhaps your obligations slip past 
due. Perhaps you miss selling de- 
sirable new accounts. 


KEEP CAPITAL LIQUID — 
AND WORKING 
Commercial Credit Company’s 


open account financing plan, 
operated on a “non-notification” 
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basis, is designed to help you keep 
your dollars at work. 

Here’s how. You sell us all or a 
part of your receivables. You get 
immediately the cash you need. As 
a general rule, the cost is less than 
the normal discount you would al- 
low for cash, and your dollars stay 
as liquid capital in your business, 
rather than in your customer’s. 


CREDIT LOSSES STRICTLY 
LIMITED 


Our exclusive LIMITED LOSS 
clause guarantees you against all 
credit loss beyond a small agreed 
percentage. It is a new form of 
protection in open account financ- 
ing. It makes this modern, flexible 
type of sound, industrial financ- 
ing attractive to the most conser- 
vative business executives. 





NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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ll ot Business 


SILVER lining to the rather 
drab business picture is the 
absence of pollyanna talk 
about what a great and 
glorious year 1938 is going 
to be. It is quite different 
from a year ago when our 
crystal gazers were pre- 
dicting the greatest year 
in the history of American 
business. For our part we 
couldn’t see it and got 
soundly spanked by some 
of our optimistic readers 
when we ventured the opin- 
ion in the November 1936 
issue of AMERICAN Busi- 
NEss that the business in- 
crease for 1937 would be 

less than in 1936, due to curtailment of relief expendi- 

tures and the waning influence of bonus inflation. We 
concluded our forecast with the statement: “These 
factors, and the higher taxes already levied, may ad- 
versely affect corporation profits and have a dampen- 
ing effect upon business initiative.” This seemed to 
be unwarranted pessimism while things were booming 
the first part of the year, but when the shouting died 
down and the books were closed on December 31, it 

came fairly close to hitting the mark. So far as 1938 

is concerned it would be foolish to say what the trend 

will be. Anything can happen. Nothing may happen. 

If business does not soon show improvement we can 

expect another dose of inflation. In that case the busi- 

ness curve will rise under influence of the anesthetic. 

Assuming that industry will get the tax relief prom- 

ised, and that steps will be taken to speed the flow of 

capital funds into plant rehabilitation, business 
should finish 1938 within 10 per cent of the same 
volume as 1937, but with reduced profits. In fact, 
some of the heavy industries may even show substantial 
sales increases. It is worth noting, too, that a survey 
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recently completed by the Association of National 
Advertisers indicates that about 77 per cent of the 
members of that organization, representing the most 
important national advertisers in the country, are 
either going to spend more money for advertising in 
1938 than they spent in 1937, or as much. This is en- 
couraging. It indicates that by and large American 
business has its chin up. If going after the business is 
what makes business good, then 1938 totals ought to 
be even better than now seem likely. 


The New Leadership 


One of the unfortunate things about the present 
bad feeling between business and government is that 
business has no accredited leadership in Washington. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States which 
filled that niche during the Hoover regime lost face 
with the American public. It is torn with internal 
dissension, and its members are too much concerned 
with their own conflicting interests to do a farsighted 
leadership job. For a while the Committee of the 
Nation was able to exert considerable influence in 
shaping economic policies. But that committee seems 
to have sunk in the public estimation. The one remain- 
ing agency to which business could look for leadership 
was the National Association of Manufacturers. But 
it seemed to be bogged down with policies which rightly 
or wrongly stamped it as a low-wage, high-tariff 
debating society. It carried a chip on its shoulder, 
and was violently reactionary. It is reassuring to 
business men who believe that the way out of our 
present difficulty, if there is a way out, requires closer 
cooperation between business, labor and government, 
to see the N.A.M. take a more liberal position. Under 
the able leadership of Colby Chester, chairman of 
General Foods Corporation, and supported by a new 
board of directors comprising many fair-minded em- 
ployers like George Whyte of the Macwhyte Company 
of Kenosha, the N.A.M. has come out in favor of a 
coalition government for industry. It quite frankly 
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acknowledges the economic power of labor. It proposes 
a national industrial planning board composed of the 
representatives of business, government and labor. 
In thus taking the initiative toward correcting a situa- 
tion which was fast becoming intolerable, Mr. Chester 
and his associates in the National Association of 
Manufacturers have supplied American business with 
needed leadership at a most critical hour. If organized 
labor and the federal government accept the olive 
branch in the spirit in which it is proffered, and join 
hands with business in this effort to get the country 
out of the ditch it is in and back on the high road to 
recovery, current pessimism may well prove unfounded. 


Foreign Trade Opportunity 


In the last thirty years our export trade has been 
a series of booms and busts. We no sooner got a good 
start than something happened to upset the apple 
cart. Thanks to the World Trade League which 
cooked up the plan of reciprocal trade agreements in 
March 1982, then sold the idea to the platform com- 
mittee of the Democratic National Convention in 
Chicago that same year and to Secretary Cordell 
Hull, who in the face of considerable opposition from 
within the cabinet, followed through on the reciprocal 
trade agreement idea, the United States at last has a 
foreign trade policy that works. More than that, it 
has a foreign trade program that is slowly, but surely, 
opening new sales opportunities for American busi- 
ness all over the world. But as this is written the Ger- 
mans and Italians are conducting a trade offensive 
in South America and other markets. Japan is jockey- 
ing itself into a position to close the Chinese market to 
our trade. Yet even so, some of our subscribers report 
increases as high as 50 per cent in their foreign busi- 
ness this year, as against no increase at all in domestic 
business. Many of them are making plans now for 
developing more foreign business, in the belief that it 
may be the source of needed 1938 sales volume. The 
opportunity is here. But you have to go after it. 


A Management Engineer 


There comes a time in the life of every business when 
it needs a good shaking up. As the business gathers 
years it also gathers barnacles—old employees who 
have lost their drive and have settled down to a com- 
placent middle age. James O. McKinsey, a college 
professor, writer of books on accounting, and a man- 
agement engineer of distinction, was engaged in 1935 
by the directors of Marshall Field and Company to 
pull them out of the red. There was no alternative open 
to the Field directors. The business had lost $12,000,- 
000 in the five previous operating years. It was a 
tough assignment and one that called for a ruthless 
disregard of sentiment and a cold-blooded facing of 
facts. So every activity of the great business was 
analyzed to determine whether or not it was self-sup- 
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porting. One department after another was liquidated. 
Wholesaling activities of the business were suspended. 
Hundreds of employees who had outlived their use- 
fulness were pensioned or dropped. Office and ad- 
ministration methods were systematized. Waste was 
patiently searched out and stopped. Financing was 
simplified. Under that type of management the red 
ink was changed to black. The operating statement for 
the first nine months of 1937 showed a profit of more 
than a million dollars, with the Christmas season still 
ahead! And then, as he stood upon the threshold of 
great achievement, death took James O. McKinsey, 
as it must one day take us all. He was only 48 years 
old. He died, as so many business men have died, a 
sacrifice to a job that made impossible demands upon 
his nervous energy. His untimely death not only de- 
prives Marshall Field and Company of a directing 
genius, but deprives scientific management of its great- 
est practitioner. James McKinsey’s career stands as 
a monument to the opportunity in modern business 
for the management engineer. His record with Mar- 
shall Field and Company proves, if proof be needed, 
that the difference between a profit and a loss, is 
nearly always a matter of management. 


Modern Offices in Action 


With this issue of American Business we begin 
publication of the second series of candid camera sur- 
veys showing modern offices in action. During 1937 
our camera men visited twelve offices, each in a different 
line of business, and each having a distinct angle of 
interest. They took you on conducted tours of offices 
of some of the largest corporations in America and 
some of the smallest. They took you to visit an in- 
surance company, a bank, a hardware wholesaling 
company, a fountain-pen manufacturing company 
and eight other business enterprises. They traveled 
all over the United States. And in the reports prepared 
for you they passed along hundreds of management 
short cuts, some of which we are sure you have been 
able to use to good advantage. We have received many 
complimentary letters about these camera surveys, 
especially from readers concerned with office admin- 
istration and management. It has been this interest 
which encouraged us to continue the feature through 
1938. But to us the significant thing about these 
camera studies is the trend they show toward provid- 
ing the executive and office staff with better working 
homes. They show a growing appreciation of the im- 
portance of improved tools and a pleasant environ- 
ment in business. The old idea that any place was good 
enough to put a desk, and any desk good enough to 
work upon, has gone the way of the copying press and 
the stamp box. Modern management recognizes it 
pays for an efficient office in lost production due to 
poor office equipment anyway, and that it might as 
well have the comfort and pride of ownership that 
goes with an up-to-date, efficient office—J.C. A. 
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Eliminates Needless Motions 





ALL CIPHERS SEVERAL KEYS 
ARE CAN BE DEPRESSED 
AUTOMATIC AT ONE TIME 

















ENTIRE AMOUNTS 
CAN BE WRITTEN 
IN ONE OPERATION 








Let the local Burroughs representative show you on your 
own work—in your own office—what the Burroughs 
short-cut method of listing and adding amounts on 
Burroughs short-cut keyboard can actually mean to you. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
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FOR EXAMPLE—YOU SAVE 
69 OPERATIONS 


in listing and adding these 
19 typical amounts 


Take the above as an example of how 
thousands of needless operations can 
be eliminated by the Burroughs short- 
cut method. The amount 25.60, for 
instance, was listed and added by de- 
pressing the 2, 5 and 6 keys and the 
motor bar all together, in one single 
operation, instead of writing one figure 
at atime. The amount 6,712.70 was 
listed and added the short-cut way 
in two operations instead of seven. 
Thus, the short-cut method saves 
operations in writing any amount. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Control Reports That Lead to 


Better Management 


BY HARRY L. WYLIE 


The Pure Oil Company, Chicago 


Management Consultant; Lecturer in Business 
Organization, De Paul University; Author of 
“Practical Office Management"’; Vice Presi- 
dent, National Office Management Association 


N A well-known specialty business 
in the Mid-West, the president 
of the company takes pride and 
satisfaction from a report which 
he receives every morning and on 
which he spends several hours of 


SUMMARY OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 


IT Period to Date 


Month ot 


] Same Perwod 
Budget Last Ye 


daily study. One accounting ma- 


chine and a skilled operator are 
kept busy all day, every day, com- 
piling, assembling and consolidat- 
ing the figures for this report. Then 
they are typed on a tremendous 
printed form which virtually covers 
an entire desk top when unfolded. 

No man on earth could keep all 
the figures on this report in his 
head. And by the time the president 
has studied the figures, department 
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executives have already begun to 
take action where action is needed. 
For they have had salesmen’s re- 
ports, sales reports and other rec- 
ords put on their desks long before 
the top executive even received his 
complicated report. 

One-fourth the 
fourth the time and one-fourth the 
effort could give this executive all 
the figures and facts he needs. Yet, 
year after year, even when on his 


figures, one- 
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FIGURE NO. t 


FIGURE NO. 2 


Figure 1 shows how a comparison of actual performance with budget or anticipated performance may be summarized to 
show at a glance any differences in performance. The statement of sales in Figure 2 has more meaning when the cost of 
making those sales is placed in comparison. It is effective in summarizing the operating profit to indicate ‘profit lines’’ 
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FIGURE NO. 3 


It is sometimes desirable to submit summarized detail to the management. This report summarizes the month's operations 
in such a way that management can visualize the sales activities and question weaknesses where the unit price or unit cost 






denotes a trend upward or downward during the month. A feature of this report is that it causes management to think 
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vacation, he pores over these huge 
sheets covered with figures. His 
energy is admirable but most of it 
is wasted, for his lieutenants such 
as the sales, credit, advertising and 
financial heads have access to these 
figures as they are first compiled 
and act before he even sees -the 
consolidations. 

This splendid business man does 
not quite understand the difference 
between financial, statistical, his- 
torical and control reports. He 
wants them all, when control re- 
ports, vastly simplified and shorn of 
much detail, would serve him 
equally well, or better, and release 
him from endless study and work. 

Control may be defined as di- 
recting, checking and governing. A 
more complete description which 
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sets out the full implications of con- 
trol is the direction of the operation 
of the internal forces of a business 
enterprise so as to achieve a maxi- 
mum volume of productivity of an 
acceptable quality at the lowest at- 
tainable cost, keeping in mind the 
overall objectives of the business. 
Control does not mean, nor does it 
imply, “complete domination” of an 
organization. 

Definiteness of the organization 
structure, always a desirable situ- 
ation if not a necessary one, will 
assist in carrying out control poli- 
cies. There is an absence of con- 
fusion when employees know for 
what they are responsible, to whom 
they are responsible, and when they 
have authority commensurate with 
their responsibilities. In many cases 








of organization confusion, a diag- 
nosis has indicated the complete 
failure to recognize these primary 
principles so essential to successful 
organization. 

The majority of records of a 
business enterprise are associated 
either directly or indirectly with 
the accounting requirements of the 
company. These records are neces- 
sary in order to compute, measure 
and report the financial condition, 
and to record the changes which are 
taking place over a given period. 
These records tell the story of the 
progression or retrogression of the 
company. 

From these records and their 
subordinate detail are born four 
kinds of reports: Financial ; statis- 
tical ; historical ; and control. These 
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diaries.” The manner in which these 





MONTHLY RECORD OF SALES 


facts are coordinated and pre- 
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sented determines the value of the 
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FIGURE NO. 6. (Proat Sude) 














The above salesman’s summary sheet 
helps to control and direct sales effort 
toward its ultimate goal because it 
permits each salesman to measure his 
own progress in reaching his quota 


The summary in Figure 5 denotes the 
period in which the heaviest demands 
for cash will occur. Comparison to 
actual performance shows up weak- 
nesses in the forecasting procedure 





several kinds of reports may serve 
more than one purpose. That is, 
they may be financial as well as con- 
trol reports, or they may be both 
statistical and control. 

The one identifying and very 
necessary prerequisite for a control 
report is—it must present sufficient 
information in such a manner that 
corrective action may be taken. The 
detailed information which bears 
upon the activities of the company 
should be converted into control 
mechanisms as quickly as possible 
as it passes to the levels of top 
management. 

Within the accounting records 
are born the control reports. All 
the necessary facts for effective 
control are spread throughout the 
intricate network of these “business 
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control report. Individual control 
facts present only one side of the 
picture—but in combination with 
other facts, their interpretation is 
possible. These reports originate in 
many departments and divisions of 
business, and the responsibility 
falls upon the controller’s should- 
ers to filter them and direct their 
presentation so that top manage- 
ment will not be submerged with de- 
tails which are of less importance. 

The controller stands as the 
watchman of management—to him 
flows much detail—from him flows 
control mechanisms. It is his re- 
—— sponsibility to guide the develop- 








FIGURE NO 6 (Reverse dude 
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management (Continued on page 60) 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 
Comparison of Cash Budget With Actual Operations 
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FIGURE NO. 5 





ARE WOMEN TO BOSS WOMEN A FAILURE? 





Is a woman boss fair to other women? Do women supervisors raise 
costs by petty tyrannies fatal to efficiency? Would the average 
office run more easily, with less friction, if we replace women 
supervisors? A famous psychologist anwers “‘Yes’’ and tells why 





BY DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci. 


Rivercrest Laboratory, Hamilton, New York 


= ten million working women 
be wrong? I have not talked 
with all of these, but I do have re- 
ports on file from a large number 
of them, a number large enough 
and in such close agreement that I 
feel pretty certain what kind of 
boss the average working girl 
wants to work for. 
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This question of who should 
supervise the woman worker, and 
how, is more important than 
the tritely perennial question of 
whether or not married women 
should work. Psychologists may 
have their theories, but the final 
word should be said by the workers 
themselves, especially those who 


have worked under both men and 
women bosses. 

A large number of the women 
workers of five different concerns 
were studied to find just how the 
working woman feels about her 
supervision. Women workers in 
New England, in the Old South, 
and in the Mississippi Valley re- 
ported, sometimes with feeling, just 
how their experience with the two 
kinds of bosses made them feel 
about the sex which makes the bet- 
ter supervisor. 

Geography made little difference 
in their judgments. Women bosses 
are apparently the same in Old 
Dixie as they are in the stockyards 
district. Of the 521 women who had 
worked under both men and women 
bosses at different times, 99 1/100 
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What Shall We Do With 
This Woman Employee? 


She is efficient, loyal, industri- 
ous. She has been on the job 
for many years. She knows the 
office routine and the entire 
business. If she were a man she 
would have been promoted long 
ago. She deserves recognition. 
But experience shows that if 
she is given an executive posi- 
tion, in charge of other women, 
there will beaconstant tempest 
in the office. Is Doctor Laird 
correct in his analysis of the 
woman supervisor? What read- 
ers can show him wrong? Here 
is a vital business problem 
deserving thorough discussion. 
Readers are invited to contrib- 
ute their opinions, pro or con 





per cent would rather work under 
a man boss! (One woman said it 
made no difference—all the rest 
emphatically wanted a man boss.) 
Where there is such complete 
agreement, there must be some 
justification, either in prejudice or 
fact. Let’s look at some of their 
reasons for preferring a man 
supervisor, reasons which range 
from the ludicrous to the profound: 
Stenographer, Middle West, age 
26—“It is much easier to be dic- 
tated to by a man than a woman; 
it’s too hard for one woman to be 
told by another woman. All the men 
I have worked for have been very 
considerate and felt badly about 
asking one to stay for overtime 
(and, for this reason, you don’t 
mind staying overtime as you. know 
it won’t happen too often).” 
Advertising, Middle West, age 
26—“Men are all business and not 
like women who let personal things 
creep into the work, especially if 
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they are a friend or relative. When 
men tell you your mistakes or your 
good qualities they don’t shout 
about your errors and be angry for 
days and try to get back at you. 
When the man boss tells you if you 
are doing good work he doesn’t use 
flowery speeches but says it in such 
a matter of fact way that you ap- 
preciate it very much.” 

Office clerk, Middle West, age 
19—“A woman boss over women 
simply doesn’t work to the best ad- 
vantage. Women bosses are too 
jealous—their positions go to their 
heads.” 

Secretary, South, age 24—“The 
qualities which I disliked in the 
women bosses I had were, first, such 
a devotion to ‘business efficiency’ 
that one becomes a slave, mentally 
and physically, to ‘systems.’ Sec- 
ond, superficial delegation of au- 
thority and responsibility, osten- 
sibly giving a clerk rein to carry 
out work and then checking up on 


her continuously. Third, excessive 
formality—not enough freedom of 
expression. An employee should be 
able to talk to his boss as freely as 
though the relationship did not 
exist. My women bosses made me 
feel ‘bottled up’ and put a strain 
in my contact with them which de- 
stroyed vigorous, productive en- 
ergy and work.” 

Office clerk, New England, age 
22—“A woman boss often bosses 
for the mere sake of bossing.” 

Office clerk, Middle West, age 20 
—“The small things seem to make 
differences and difficulties in a wom- 
an’s world, whereas it is the big 
things that matter to the man 
supervisor.” 

Secretary, South, age 29—“Men 
are big enough not to have to 
scream and continually try to im- 
press others with their importance. 
The man boss expects prompt re- 
sults, but does not get excited if he 
has to wait a moment or two. He 
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does not spend his time bothering 
with details, but allows his assist- 
ants or secretaries to have full re- 
sponsibility for them.” 
Stenographer, New England, 
age 27— “Men unquestionably 
make better bosses than women. It 


is difficult to find a woman boss who 
would be impartial to her subordi- 
nates. Perhaps it is because women 
bosses are in the minority, but it 
seems that as soon as a woman is 
given the power to hire and fire, in 
most cases at least, she immediately 


feels superior and lords it over 
everyone under her. Nothing causes 
more trouble, or undercurrent, in 
an organization than a woman boss 
who mistrusts everyone and who 
constantly tries to find someone 
wasting time.” (Continued on page 38) 





Salute to the Pioneers of American Business 


N THESE days of collectivist 
propaganda and_ widespread 
doubt as to whether the so-called 
American business system is worth 
keeping, it might be in order to 
pause occasionally to look back 
and see how far and how fast we 
have traveled under that system. 
It is typical of most of us that in 
our eagerness to get to where we 
are going, we are apt to disregard 
the lessons we have learned in 
getting to where we are. 

So we are dedicating the covers 
of the new volume of AMERICAN 
Bustyess which starts this month 
to those pioneers who blazed the 
trails of a bygone day. These 
pioneers developed a vast indus- 
trial empire—the greatest the 
world has ever seen. Each chapter 
in the progress of American busi- 
ness had its beginning in a high- 
way. These trails or routes were 
the very life of business, for they 
provided the pioneering traders 
and merchants with a way to do 
business. Without them business 
would have continued a mere local 
operation and the great trading 
opportunities which we enjoy to- 
day would have remained undevel- 
oped and unrealized. 

When we look back upon the 
achievements of these pioneers and 
think of the obstacles which they 
surmounted and the trials and dis- 
appointments they endured, to say 
nothing of the risk of life as well 
as fortune which they cheerfully 
accepted, it makes our problems 
seem small indeed. Realization of 
these accomplishments gives us a 
vision of what can be done by those 
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who have the will and the skill to 
try. We see, more clearly than be- 
fore, that boldness and courage 
are the very essence of our system 
of private enterprise; and when 
that spirit of adventure dies, the 
system dies with it. 

The new covers depicting these 
business trails will be drawn by 
Theon Betts, widely known Chi- 
cago poster artist. Each cover will 
be different in composition. Each 
will carry a map featuring the 
country tapped by the trade route 
under consideration. The trails will 
be presented in historic sequence, 
beginning with the old trail of the 
Spanish conquistadors on_ the 
cover of this issue. The February 
cover will dramatize the Dutch 
penetration through New Amster- 
dam (now New York) and show 
the trade route these courageous 
merchants from the Netherlands 
established up the Great River to 
Fort Orange (now Albany). In 
March we will parade the fur 
trappers and traders of the 
French period, plotting for you the 
old Wabash trade route which took 
a short cut from Lake Erie and 
Quebec, via the Maunee and Wa- 
bash rivers to the Mississippi and 
Missouri River trading grounds. 
Subsequent covers will feature 
other famous trade routes of in- 
terest to the readers of AMERICAN 
BusInEss. 

In thus giving emphasis to the 
achievements of these business 
pioneers and the trade routes they 
traveled, we shall probably be 
criticized. Some readers will say 
we should keep our eyes front, and 


forget the past. And to be sure we 
might have used our 1938 covers 
to portray business developments 
of the future. But it seems to us 
that the first things should come 
first, even in magazine covers. 
There can be no bright future for 
American business, no develop- 
ments worth featuring on these 
covers, unless we business men re- 
capture the boldness and the cour- 
age of those pioneers. We need 
more of their willingness to take 
the bitter with the sweet; more of 
their courage in the face of dis- 
couragement ; more of their eager- 
ness to take a chance; more of 
their contempt for danger and 
more of their spirit to get there 
or bus*! 

So if these new covers help to 
turn your thoughts inward and 
cause you to ask yourself once 
every month if you are keeping un- 
tarnished the pioneering spirit 
which was left with you in trust 
for your children and your chil- 
dren’s children, we shall feel our 
effort worth while. We firmly be- 
lieve that America — and by 
America we mean both Canada and 
the United States—has a destiny 
far beyond the pale of our imagi- 
nations. And we believe that this 
destiny can best be reached by 
following the same highway that 
has brought us to where we are 
today—the highway that for want 
of a better name we call the 
American system of free competi- 
tive private enterprise. Let’s not 
get off that trail, whatever we do. 

—J.C. A. 
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A FRENCHMAN TALKS ABOUT AMERICAN 
BUSINESS MEN 


BY GEORGES de CHILLY 


Paris Insurance Broker 


Count de Chilly is a member of American Chamber of 
Commerce in France, member of the American Club, 
Vice President of the Societe Francaise de Transports 
Internationaux, and Vice President of Schenker & Cie. 








But He Praises Us Because... 


. We know how to organize successfully 


He Scolds Us Because... 


. Decisions are made too hurriedly 
. Credit practices are vicious . Offices are better lighted and equipped 
. There is too much high pressure . Business men are friendly and cooperative 


. Policies are changed too often . Methods are constantly being improved 





. We scorn the “‘long pull’ viewpoint 





. We are daring, optimistic and straightforward 








business methods 


A” ERICAN 


have been a question of con- 
troversy among many of my com- 
patriots ever since the Expedition- 
ary Forces landed here. 

At the time of the Citroen fail- 
ure, American methods came in for 
a storm of criticism. Mr. Citroen 
has been nicknamed the “Ford de 
France.” It is true that he was the 
first French manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles to use mass production 
methods. It is true also that he 
and his engineers studied the Ford 
Company’s methods in Detroit at 
the invitation of Mr. Ford himself. 
That he succeeded fully in apply- 
ing these methods in France, there 
is no doubt. Can his failure then 
be imputed to methods? I do not 
think so. Other elements enter into 
the question. Were the finances of 
his enterprise properly managed? 
Was not his policy of building his 
own buildings in which to install 
salesrooms out of all proportion to 
the market responsible for his 
financial crash? 

I have watched Americans doing 
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business in France for twenty 
years and I cannot help but admire 
them. They have had a tremendous 
influence on the way business is 
done here and this influence will 
go on increasing in the future. Not 
being fettered by inhibitions they 
have a great advantage over many 
of the staid and time-worn French 
concerns which have fixed ideas. 
American business men are daring 
in their conceptions and bring to 
their task an optimism which 
makes for success. 

First of all they make a direct 
approach to the question in hand. 
They come straight to the point 
and choose the shortest road to the 
door of the man to whom they wish 
to sell. Or, on a broader scale, they 
study the market that they wish to 
exploit and assemble adequate 
means to get results. There is no 
beating around the bush or making 
half-hearted attempts. 

While they do not neglect or 
underestimate the value of personal 
relations, they consider that a 


bona fide proposition is a sufficient 


introduction to anyone under any 
circumstances. 

We French are proud of the 
scientists that we have produced 
and the discoveries that they have 
made for the benefit of mankind. 
Pasteur and his serums, Branly 
and the wireless, Lumiere and the 
moving pictures. These men by 
patience and perseverance, by sim- 
ply secking the truth, were led to 
when it 


their discoveries. But 


comes to business, the methods 
that have put our scientists in the 
front rank are neglected, and in 
their place one finds routine and 
fear of chance to be the rule. 

It is strange to note how little 
curiosity is deployed by the aver- 
age French business man and his 
lack of daring in seeking out new 
ways of doing business. I admire 
profoundly the scientific way in 
which the American business man 
tackles the problems of distribu- 


tion, organization, selection of per- - 


sonnel and other major problems 
which confront management. They 


are surprising (Continued on page 49) 
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"WHAT I LIRE BEST ABOUT BUSINESS"— 


AS TOLD BY SIX OF THE COUNTRY’S BUSINESS LEADERS 





ROY W. HOWARD 


President, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


S. DUNCAN BLACK 


President, Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 





O NINE out of ten business men 

work is the biggest thrill of 
their lives. It is their life. Though 
they may hunt, fish, travel, play 
with gentleman farming, operate 
yachts or go in for fancy garden- 
ing on an extensive scale, their 
biggest interest is business. 

Yet every business man has his 
own pet interests within his busi- 
ness. One man may love the crea- 
tive department where new prod- 
ucts are designed, tested and made 
ready for marketing; another may 
show little interest in the produc- 
tion, but center his affections in 
selling. Often it depends on what 
branch of the business a man first 
participated in whether he prefers 
the sales, production or financing 
end of the business. 

In commenting on that part of 
his business which he likes most, 
E. F. Weston, president of the 
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Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, says, “The phase of 
our work which I enjoy most is 
research and the development of 
new devices.” Mr. Weston’s com- 
pany is a pioneer in many electri- 
cal devices and lately has become 
especially famous in the minds of 
the general public for the Weston 
meters which measure light intensi- 
ties on working surfaces. 

Epwarp B. Coserove, president 
of the widely known Minnesota 
Valley Canning Company, says 
that the most fun in business, so 
far as he is concerned, is in mak- 
ing plans for the future—plans 
for sales, production, and the 
manpower to carry out the plans. 
He says, “It’s fun to see the plans 
materialize, but more fun to start 
planning again.” Mr. Cosgrove 
was born in Le Sueur, Minnesota, 
where his business is situated. He 


was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He is active in 
a number of canning companies 
and was at one time president of 
the National Canners’ Association. 

Rosert M. Bowes, president of 
Bowes “Seal Fast” Corporation, 
well-known Indianapolis manufac- 
turers of automobile equipment, 
says that it does not require a sec- 
ond’s thought on his part to 
answer the question, “What phase 
of business do you enjoy most?” 
He says: 

“My greatest gratification as a 
result of being in business comes 
from watching its effect upon peo- 
ple. Watching it change, mold 
and form the personalities ana the 
characteristics of the people who 
are associated with it. 

“Environment is surely the 
greatest stimulus in the formation 
of personality, individuality, and 
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character. These last-named quali- 
fications of humanity grow in re- 
sponse to that stimulus which 
business injects into environment. 

“Business makes up the greater 
part of the environment of many 
people’s lives. Business enterprise 
and industry make innumerable 
products, and the many processes 
employed in the making of these 
products are intriguing and inter- 
esting. But none of those proc- 
esses are so interesting as the 
growth and the expansion of the 
people who are associated with 
the business. 

“Business makes people and 
that is not only intensely inter- 
esting, but highly gratifying to the 
one whose duty it is to steer the 
course of business.” 

Roy W. Howarp, one-time re- 
porter on the Indianapolis News, 
and today president and editor of 
the New York World-Telegram 
and head of the vast Scripps- 
Howard newspapers and news- 
gathering enterprises, says that he 
enjoys most, “the contacts with 
men and women of affairs who are 
playing leading roles in the great 


drama of political, social and eco- 
nomic affairs which is occupying 
the world stage today.” 

Although he does not mention it, 
Mr. Howard likes nothing better 
than to go out as a working news- 
paper man and turn in a great 
series of stories. At one time and 
another he has interviewed most of 
the world’s prominent figures and 
has made the New York World- 
Telegram one of the most progres- 
sive 
America today. 

S. Duncan Buack, president 
and one of the founders of the 
Black and Decker Manufacturing 
Company, makers of automatic 
tools of various kinds which play a 


and vital newspapers in 


vital part in mass production lines, 
such as the assembly of automo- 
biles, says that he enjoys most, 
“promoting expansion of the busi- 
ness through increased sales.” 
One of the men who has had 
much to do with the development of 
the relatively new domestic oil 
burner field is C. U. Wui.taMs, 
president of the Williams Oil-O- 
matic Heating Corporation, of 
Bloomington, Illinois. Mr. Wil- 


liams says that he enjoys most: 
“Assisting in the planning of spe- 
cial sales campaigns; furnishing 
inspirational letters to the sales 
department; checking up on the 
results of one of these campaigns 
and writing into our ‘Bible,’ for 
future activities, the successful 
things we did, as well as noting 
the unsuccessful things to be 
avoided in future drives for new 
business. 

“And finally the culmination of 
all this- perhaps is the 
greatest pleasure—is calling the 


which 


directors together and submitting 
the figures from the accounting de- 
partment, justifying the payment 
of a dividend.” 

It is especially noteworthy that 
every one of these six men are 
chiefly interested in activities which 
insure the future of their businesses 
—planning, promoting, organizing 
and perhaps, if you please—dream- 
ing of developments and greater 
activities to come a long time in the 
future. 

Undoubtedly it is in this phase 
of business that the real leader 
contributes most to the business. 





C. U. WILLIAMS 


President, Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 


S 


ROBERT M. BOWES 


President, Bowes ‘‘Seal Fast’’ Corporation 
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How to Plug Leaks That 
Raise Overhead Costs 


When profit dcilars seem to be flying out the window here are 
suggestions which will help to teach office and plant employees 
to reduce waste, cut loss from spoilage and conserve supplies 
and materials in every department of office, shop and factory 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


N A busy, well-known midwestern 
plant a new superintendent had 
just taken charge and was being 
shown through the plant by the 
man who had founded and_ built 
up the business. They came to a 
row of tables where men were 
operating gold-stamping presses, 
using genuine gold leaf. 

The owner proudly showed the 
new superintendent what infinite 
care was taken in saving the scraps 
of gold leaf which fell from the 
books, and from the stamping 
operations. He explained that each 
worker was required to turn in his 
empty gold-leaf book before he 
could obtain a new book of leaf. 

A few days later the superin- 
tendent came to the owner’s pri- 
vate office and said, “You are wast- 
ing more money on paper than 
your total expenses for gold leaf 

yet you go to great length to 
save a few dollars’ worth of gold 
ach month. Because paper seems 
inexpensive you have permitted 
vast waste to go on and on, un- 
checked and uncontrolled. But be- 
cause you use so much more paper, 
a minute waste repeated so fre- 
quently piles up into a large sum 
monthly.” 

Here the superintendent showed 
an analysis of paper costs, paper- 
handling methods, paper buying. 
He had his hands full of trimmings 
he had picked out of the big box 
near the paper cutter only a few 
minutes previously. He showed how 
paper was being cut out of un- 
economic sizes ; how wrong weights 
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of papers were being used; how 
unnecessarily wide margins were 
being trimmed away, and wasted. 

Here this superintendent paused 
to say that he always looked for 
waste in the least expensive of the 
raw materials used, for here the 
greatest wastes often  occur- 
wastes that seem little when taken 
one at a time, but which mount 
into profit-consuming totals be- 
cause they recur so frequently. 

We must remember this sound 
principle in any effort to reduce 
waste; all waste, no matter how 
infinitesimal, is damaging if it oc- 
curs frequently. And here is the 
keynote of any sound cost-reduc- 
tion program—the very backbone 
of any program to save money 
and eliminate waste. It is the knack 
of -plugging the constant small 
leaks, of stopping repetition of 
small losses. The big losses, the 
accidental losses, the occasional 
mistakes of judgment that cause 
waste, are inevitable; fortunately 
they do not automatically repeat 
themselves. Their very size sets up 
a barrier against repetition. But 
the small losses, the fractional 
pounds repeated thousands of 
times, the quarter inches multi- 
plied by thousands—here are im- 
portant sources of lost profits 
which may be overlooked in an 
effort to set up safeguards against 
big losses. 

The old-time clerks who once 
measured yard goods by counting 
as one yard every stretch of cloth 
reaching from the nose to the 
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finger tips of outstretched hand, 
were certainly no sillier than hun 
dreds of measuring methods still 
in vogue today. Take one ex 
ample alone. A store’s department 
head in one company recently 
noticed that orders for printed 
forms invariably were stepped up 
by doubling or more; thus a man 
would order 1,000, 2,500, 5,000, 
10,000 or 25.000 forms printed. 
It occurred to him that there were 
cases when 1,000 would not be 
enough, but where there was no 
necessity of jumping the ‘amount 
to 2,500. And where 10,000 was 
too small a quantity, was it neces 
sarily imperative to jump. to 
25,000? Wouldn’t 12,000, 14,000 
or even 15,000 be sufficient ? 

By stopping this one wasteful 
habit in ordering printed matter 
this store’s department head cut 
printing costs nearly 20 per cent 
in less than six months. Thou 
sands upon thousands of printed 
pieces of all kinds had been thrown 
away because someone carelessly 
said, “Oh, we need more than 
10,000,” and then proceeded to 
order 25,000, when perhaps 12.000 
would have been ample. 

Let anyone who doubts this go 
over the requests for prices which 
have gone out of his office in the 
past year. Virtually all of them 
will be in units of 5,000 where the 
quantities are over 10,000. 

No intelligent waste-cutting 
program need involve such tradi 
tionally penurious schemes as re 
quiring clerks to use pencils down 
to an inch or so of the end, sav 
ing paper clips, or pin-straighten 
ing. We must be quick to recognize 
the difference between intelligent 
thrift and purposeful saving from 
miserly, time-wasting penny-pinch 
ing. A penny-pinching program is 
almost invariably the granddaddy 
of sabotage, for the further the 
pendulum swings in one direction 
the further back it must swing in 
another direction; employees who 
are harassed and hounded to save 
by petty-minded officials are 
tempted to indulge in deliberate 
extravagance when no one is look 


ing in their direction. 


There is moderation in waste 
reduction as in everything else; a 
batch of undecipherable carbon 
copies may cost more than an en- 
tire year’s supply of carbon paper, 
yet there is no harm in asking 
clerks to turn in used carbon sheets 
in exchange for new ones. There 
should be no hesitancy in issuing 
ample supplies, but every desk 
should not be considered a minia 
ture storage warchouse. Not long 
ago in a certain office a special 
letterhead was needed for a batch 
of letters; the supply room re 
ported the stock exhausted. The 
letters had to go out, Going from 
desk to desk and asking for all 
these special letterheads, the man 
in charge of the mailing room 
found, in half an hour, nearly 
15,000 of these letterheads, stored 
in desks of various clerks, typists 
and stenographers, most of whom 
had little occasion to use them. 

In every office, in every plant, 
in every shop there are many 
known potential sources of waste; 
we must remember that every ma- 
chine which is fed supplies or ma- 
terials is a source of potential 
waste; every saw, every press, 
every perforator, every cutter, 
trimmer, typewriter, can, if the 
work is not properly supervised, 
be a never-ending source of need- 
less waste. 

We must teach every employee 
to develop a suspicion of trimming, 
cutting, slicing, shearing, sawing 
or any of the other oft-recurring 
operations which eat into raw ma- 
terials of any kind. Every one of 
these operations is potentially 
wasteful. One way to control this 
type of waste from oft-recurring 
operations is to have a receptacle 
in a prominent place glaringly 
labeled waste. Where supervisors 
and foremen are trained to watch 
such receptacles, they are quick to 
spot and correct operators who 
are habitually careless and waste- 
ful. No good workman wants to be 
known as wasteful, but until his 
wasteful habits are spotlighted in 
comparison with less wasteful 
workers, he may not even suspect 


himself of (Continued on page 56) 
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HOW KOLYNOS SELLS IN 


88 COUNTRIES 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 
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IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS a radio-equipped truck, on which advertising 
slogans were printed in two languages, was used as successfully as in America 
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‘IN INDIA advertisements to natives 
are printed in the native tongue - 





HOUGH it is a unit in the 

American Home Products Cor- 
poration, the Kolynos Company, 
itself, is a comparatively small or- 
ganization. Yet it is one of the 
most successful exporters in the 
United States. And it attained 
success in exporting long before it 
joined the holding company. Koly- 
nos is sold in eighty-eight coun- 
tries and manufactured in whole 
or in part in more than twenty of 
them. Any concern, large or small, 
can find both help and inspiration 
in studying the methods of this 
dentrifice company. 

Perhaps one reason for the suc- 
cess of this product in foreign 
markets is that it originated 
abroad. Dr. N. S. Jenkins was 
born in Boston. After becoming a 
dentist, he practiced in Bangor, 
Maine, for a while and then went 
to Dresden, Germany, where he 
practiced for years. It is he who 
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conceived Kolynos dental cream. 

That there is such a thing as 
bacteria was first learned by Anton 
Van Luewenhoeck, the inventor of 
the -microscope. Writing of his dis- 
covery to the Royal Society of 
London in 1683, he declared, “I 
saw with wonder that my material 
contained many tiny animals which 
moved about in a most amusing 
fashion. I had the impression that 
I was looking at several thousands 
in a given part of water mixed 
with a particle of the material 
from the teeth no larger than a 
grain of sand.” 

More than two centuries later 
Professor W. D. Miller concluded 
that mouth bacteria is the local 
cause of tooth decay. Shortly 
after Professor Miller came to his 
now historic conclusion, Dr. Jen- 
kins began a study to develop an 
agent that would not only cleanse 
teeth but also destroy oral bac- 


teria. Collaborating with Professor 
Miller, Dr. Jenkins continued his 
experiments and clinical observa- 
tions for seventeen years or until 
the year 1908. 

Then he returned to the United 
States to have his findings tested 
in the chemical and bacteriological 
laboratory of one of the leading 
universities in this country. These 
studies more than substantiated 
Dr. Jenkins’ conclusions. He im- 
mediately disclosed his formula 
before leading dental societies in 
the United States and Canada. 

Thus, Kolynos came into exist- 
ence. Dr. Jenkins, however, pre- 
ferred to remain a scientist, and 
decided against entering commer- 
cial business. However, in order to 
let the public have the benefits of 
this new scientific dentrifice, he did 
permit his son, L. A. Jenkins, to 
undertake the manufacture of the 
product. A plant was established 
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INJAPAN also Kolynosadvertisements 
are familiar to newspaper readers 


teeth 3 shades 


Unique Kolynos antiseptic foam with iis exclusive 
dry-brush technique cleans teeth whiter without injury. ~ 
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IN INDIA the Kolynos girls appeal to 
their many English-speaking cousins 
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IN CHINA the advertising story known 
to Americans appears in Chinese 





at New Haven, Connecticut. And 
from New Haven the distribution 
of Kolynos has spread all over the 
world. There is no question but 
what the foreign viewpoint of the 
management has been a consider- 
able factor in the development of 
the company’s export business. 
The management knew the buying 
habits of the genus foreigner. It 
made few of the mistakes that the 
tyro in exporting usually make. 

Probably the main error com- 
mitted by the amateur exporter is 
in assuming that “foreigners” are 
different from Americans. People 
are people whether they live in 
Poland or England or France or 
Egypt or South Africa. An appeal 
that will sell a product: in one 
country will generally sell it in 
some other country. Advertising 
can create customers in India just 
as it creates them in Ohio. 

Also the methods of selling, 
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IN PERU the Kolynos company contributed a ‘‘float’’ to the carnival fleet which 
won appreciation from the public and put in a good plug for the toothpaste 


channels of distribution, dealer 
practices and the other purely 
physical aspects of markets are 


pretty much the same in all coun- 


tries. So when I asked the Kolynos- 
folks how they sell in a foreign 
country, the answer was, “Just as 
we do in the United States.””’ When 
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A SHANGHAI drug-store proprietor welcomes displays of 
foreign-made products if they meet his size requirements 


BOMBAY is accustomed to Kolynos delivery trucks which 
are used extensively throughout India for transportation 





I asked how they open up a new 
foreign market, again the answer 
was, “Just as you would in the 
United States.” 

When the Kolynos Company de- 
cides to enter a country the first 
thing it does is to make a survey. 
Does it offer a large enough mar- 
ket? Are competitors already es- 
tablished in that country? If so, 
how are they doing? How do they 
sell? Are these competitors local 
manufacturers, or American com- 
panies or exporters in other coun- 
tries? What sort of representa- 
tion should be used? Who should 
be selected as representative? 
What is the economic and political 
outlook in the country? How many 
retail outlets are there? What is 
the language of the nation? What 
advertising media is available? 
Scores of questions like these must 
be answered before the company is 
ready to operate in the country. 

The next step is the selection of 
the representative. An exporter 
does not get very far unless he ex- 
ercises the greatest care in choos- 
ing the right type of local repre- 
sentative in each country that he 
enters. The Kolynos Company has 
found our commercial attaches, 


banks and other American ex- 
porters doing business in the coun- 
try, the most reliable source of 
help in this all-important matter 


of the selection of a representative. 
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The retail distributor of Koly- 
nos is the drug store in most 
countries. In virtually no country 
are there drug stores such as we 
have in the United States. In many 
places the drug store is an apothe- 
cary shop, in which only drugs and 
closely related products are han- 
dled. In many foreign lands the 
druggist, not only retails and com- 
pounds, but also gives some medi- 
cal treatment. 

In most large foreign cities the 
drug stores, from the standpoint 
of appearance and size, are not 
unlike those in this country. Out- 
side of the big cities, the drug store 
is likely to be pretty small, with 
tiny windows. This makes it im- 
possible to use large display pieces, 
such as are commonly used in the 
United States. In fact, small dis- 
play pieces have a better chance 
of being used almost everywhere in 
export markets. Since the foreign 
druggist is not flooded with ma- 
terial of this sort, he will gladly 
give it display if it meets his re- 
quirements, as to size, ethics, poli- 
cies, traditions, ete. 

Another peculiarity of the drug 
store in other lands is that there 
are not so many of them, in pro- 
portion to population. Few coun- 
tries have as many retail stores 
per capita, as the United States. 
In some countries the establishing 
of new businesses is strictly con- 


trolled. In this one respect, at 
least, these governments protect 
their business men from excessive 
competition. 

Kolynos is also sold in bazaars 
in oriental countries. In fact, in 
some places bazaars are the prod- 
uct’s principal outlet. Elsewhere 
dentifrices are sold in perfumery 
shops, and also in grocery stores 
in many lands. 

The Kolynos Company adver- 
tises in most of the countries in 


which it sells, generally using news- 


papers and magazines. Nearly all 


countries have good newspapers, 
and worth-while magazines are 
available in most places, although 
reliable circulation statements are 
not so easy to obtain as in the 
United States. Oddly enough, the 
Argentine has unusually fine-look- 
ing magazines, An excellent and 
popular movie magazine is pub- 
lished in the Dutch Indies. 

The Kolynos Company adver- 
tises in thirty-two languages. In 
India alone, it advertises in eleven 
languages, out of perhaps five 
hundred languages which could be 
used, Except for India and China, 
the advertising copy is translated 
in the United States. Translations 
are sent to local representatives 
for checking and editing and then 
returned to the United States to 
be set up. Copy prepared for China 
(Continued on page 57) 
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METHODS 


Part V of 
Frank Phillips— 
Bartlesville Independent 


BY HOWARD McLELLAN 


. Phillips believes lean periods in 


business make true economies possible 





UT of an experience of twenty 

years, Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, outstanding independent, 
has wrought certain fundamental 
principles of business — success. 
More than usual importance is 
associated with these principles be- 
cause of the company’s transition 
from producer to producer-refiner 
and, finally, to a fully integrated 
oil company. 

Put in succinct form these fun- 
damentals are: 

1. Large reserves of raw ma- 
terials which can be cheaply pro- 
duced. 

2. Efficient and low-cost manu- 
facture. 

3. Controlled transportation of 
the most economical kind. 

4. Low-cost distribution. 

5. Diversification of products 
with a large, steady and growing 
market over a wide area. 
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6. A loyal organization thor 
oughly trained to handle intelli 
gently each and every phase of the 
Phillips’ business. 

Commenting upon this 6-point 
formula for a successful independ 
ent business, Frank Phillips, who 
continues to direct operations of 
the organization he founded, ob 
served: “An enterprise so soundly 
circumstanced is bound to pros- 
per, and let me add that I am still 
an independent of the strongest 
nature.” 

The application by Phillips of 
these principles to the acquisition 
of large reserves of raw materials 
and efficient, low-cost manufacture 
has been described in an earlier 
Phillips’ 


achievement in effecting controlled 


part of this narrative. 


transportation of the most eco- 
nomical kind forms another high 


light in the company’s progress. 


When the company embarked 
upon a program of marketing 
Philgas, no rates covering the dis- 
tribution of this commodity were 
in existence. Instead of leaving this 
matter to the railroads or govern- 
ment agencies, with the probability 
that the marketing program of a 
new commodity would be delayed, 
Frank Phillips directed his traffic 
department to make a thorough 
study of the transportation char- 
acteristics of liquefied petroleum 
gases and the established rates on 
materials with which these liquefied 
gases would come in competition. 
As a result of this study the first 
system of rates ever evolved for 
the product was presented to the 
various rate bureaus throughout 
the country. 

When the company entered the 
1927, it was 


faced by a serious transportation 


marketing field in 














Right: Volatility and uniformity 
of Phillips Gas is tested by lab- 
oratory technicians in the truck 







designed for this special purpose 










Below: Phillips built 681 miles of 
the first all-welded pipeline in 
1930 at a cost of around fifteen 
millions during a depression year 










problem. Competing marketers had 
the benefit of established transpor- 
tation facilities. Phillips traffic 
experts studied existing transpor- 
tation arrangements, devised their 
own and reduced to a minimum the 
number of cars routed to its 
thirty-six shipping points. Estab- 
lished transportation practices 
might be satisfactory to older oil 
companies but Phillips, a newcomer 
in the marketing field, planned its 
own transportation. In some in- 
stances it was decided that the 
wrong form of transportation was 
in use, shipments were consolidated 
and warehouses relocated on a wide 
scale. 

In 1930 the approximate cost of 
delivering a carload of gasoline to 
company bulk plants was $145.67 
per. car or.018 per gallon. In 1935 
this cost was lowered by Phillips 
to $99.59 per car or .0123 per 
gallon—and the young independ- 
ent oil company found itself able 
to get its product to distributing 
centers at a cost lower than that 
prevailing before it entered the 
marketing field. In the matter of 
pipeline transportation Phillips en- 
gineers found cheaper ways of lay- 
ing pipe and inaugurated a great 
saving by welding the pipe. At the 
same time the traffic department 
presented the oil industry and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
with a new and novel plan of rate 
making which prevented any dis- 
turbance in rate structures of 
other carriers or a disruption in 
markets. 












These were not the only con- 
tributions to low-cost distribution 
made by an independent oil com- 
pany still in its teens. In 1930, a 
dark year in business, the oil in- 
dustry looked askance at Frank 
Phillips’ plan to build 681 miles 
of pipeline from his plants in 
Borger, Texas, to East St. Louis, 
Illinois, to serve eight thousand 
Phillips’ retail outlets at a cost of 
between twelve and fifteen million 
dollars. That was the sort of in- 
vestment big, old-established oil 
companies were not making in lean 
years. On August 9, 1930, work 
was begun on the new pipeline. 
Gasoline was first delivered via this 
line on March 16, 1931. It was the 
first all-welded pipeline in the 
country and the building of it, in a 
depression year gave employment 
to thousands of men and kept pipe 
manufacturing plants busy pro- 
ducing fifty thousand tons of pipe 
while other workmen and ma- 
terials were employed in erecting a 
telephone system to parallel the 
new pipeline. This pipeline enabled 
the company to increase its vol- 
ume of delivered gasoline by 10 
per cent in a single year at a 
greatly reduced cost, and placed 
it in a strong position to compete 
with established marketers. Built 
during a lean period this pipeline 
cost vastly less. Materials were not 
only lower in cost but labor costs 
were greatly reduced. 

“Lean periods,” Frank Phillips 
told the writer, “may be blessings 
in disguise for it is then that true 
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economies are made possible. Sur- 
pluses may be eaten into but 
greater success is later achieved 
for the experience.” 

In the field of low-cost distribu- 
tion the sales research division of 
Phillips Petroleum has played a 
pivotal part. Early in Phillips’ 
marketing experience the sales re- 
search department discovered that 
every time the cost of marketing a 
gallon of gasoline was permitted 
to increase by only one-hundredth 
of a cent the treasurer had to dig 
down into the company pocket for 
$80,000. This information broad- 
cast throughout the Phillips or- 
ganization—even to office boys and 
telephone operators—had the ef- 
fect of admonishing each member 
of the organization against coun- 
tenancing waste in the slightest de- 
gree. Telephone operators were 
encouraged to watch tolls more 
closely and service men in retail 
outlets were prompted to effect 
savings. 

Sales research in the Phillips or- 
ganization concerns itself with one 
duty which is regarded as more 
important than all others—deter- 
mining why Phillips products sell 
rapidly. The credo of sales re- 
search is, “Learn all there is to 
know about the fastest moving 
portion of our sales volume in 
order that the same kind of motive 
power may be hitched to the slow- 
est moving portion of our volume.” 
Accountants also give a thought 
to sales and distribution problems. 
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For them a routine check-up of 
accounts at bulk stations and re- 
tail outlets is not enough. Since 
they are on the ground, at point of 
sale, they serve in a dual capacity 
as accountants and sales research 
agents in an effort to unearth sales 
secrets, selling errors and uneco- 
nomical practices. They can rem- 
edy the errors on the spot so that, 
in common with all other members 
of the organization, they do their 
bit to prevent that one-hundreth 
of a cent increase in the cost of 
marketing which means a dip into 
the treasury for $80,000. 

On the subject of diversification 
of products, Phillips Petroleum 
offers more than one interesting 
and valuable experience. Back in 
the days when Phillips chemists 
and engineers were performing 
pioneer service in harnessing waste 
natural gasoline, one of the extra 
rewards that came of that pioneer 
effort was the development of 
Philgas, a real natural gas, com- 
pressed, purified and then con- 
verted into liquid gas and shipped 
for household and industrial uses. 
Philgas was a completely new 
product. A market had to be 
created for it and this was achieved 
by introducing upon the market a 
complete line of stoves and burners 
adapted to Philgas. Philgas is now 
a nationally known and widely 
used product and, unlike Phillips 
66 gasoline, is distributed through- 
out the country. But there would 
be no such product as Philgas to- 





Engineers and chemists have contrib- 
uted in a large measure to Phillips’ 
profitable operations. Philgas, a 
liquid form of natural gas, carbon 
black from waste natural gas, and 
polymerization, a new process by 
which lightweight derivatives of oil 
are made into high-grade fuel, are 
among the products of this laboratory 





day had not independent Phillips 
Petroleum made natural gasoline 
its specialty. 

As a_ household 
Philgas is marketed only in those 
communities where piped gas it not 
available. In 19381, however, 
Phillips began to widen the market 
for Philgas by an intensive selling 
campaign directed at industrial 
plants with the result that Philgas 
sales in 1931 were 46.3 better than 
sales in 1930. In 1934 the volume 
of liquefied gas sold to industrial 
firms for heat treating operations 


commodity 


increased 57 per cent. 

Phillips Petroleum today is one 
of the world’s largest producers 
of carbon black used in the manu- 
facture of tires, printer’s ink, 
black paints and lacquers. Again, 
pioneer research in the natural gas 
field led to the development of 
Phillips carbon black production. 
Thus out of its determined efforts 
to harness the waste gas from its 
wells came a_ diversification of 
products with a large, steady and 
growing market over a wide area. 
This achievement was included in 
the Phillips 6-point formula for a 
independent _ business. 
And there is the newest of Phillips 


successful 


discoveries — pol ymerization—an 
outgrowth of Phillips’ devotion to 
harnessing waste. 

Polymerization is a new process 
by which the lightweight deriva-_. 
tives of oil, formerly wasted, are 
made into high-grade fuel. This 
polymerized (Continued on page 40) 
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The paint section is but one of many complete departments in the Lumbermen’s 
Mercantile Company store which supplies practically everything for the home 


SALES: 
$500,000 
POPULATION: 
3,091 


BY MANDUS BRIDSTON 





Open-display principles are followed in the dry goods department and elsewhere 
when possible. The management considers counter barriers old-fashioned 





If this portion of the first floor appears crowded it is because the store has grow- 
ing pains in spite of its enlargement and modernization program two years ago 
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HEN a new family moves any- 

where within a 30-mile radius 
of Shelton, Washington, one of 
the first messages found in their 
mail box is a letter from Walter 
M. Elliott, manager of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mercantile Company, in- 
viting them to visit the store and 
avail themselves of the store’s 
services. 

There is nothing very exciting 
or unusual about a retailer send- 
ing a letter to a newcomer in a 
community. Hundreds of  mer- 
chants have done it, on occasion, 
but most of them try it a few 
times and then forget the plan. 
But Elliott keeps it up. And it is 
just one of a number of simple 
plans familiar to nearly everyone, 
which used regularly and continu- 
ously sell more than half a million 
dollars’ worth of merchandise an- 
nually for Lumbermen’s Mercan- 
tile Company. 

A store that sells half a million 
dollars’ worth of merchandise is 
not so unusual cither—if the store 
happens to be in a big city. But 
Shelton, Washington, is a town 
with a population of 3,000. The 
entire county has but 10,000 peo- 
ple. Olympia, capital of Washing- 
ton, is but twenty miles away, and 
a 2-hour ride brings the folks from 
Shelton to the big city stores of 
Seattle. The name, Lumbermen’s 
Mercantile Company, may create a 
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Each department head is given a sales 
budget by Manager Walter M. Elliott 





Show windows were almost obscured by flyspecks seventeen years ago when Mr. 
Elliott arrived to take over the store’s management and instil new life into it 





suspicion that the store is a com 
missary adjunct of some big 
lumber mill which decrees that all 
and sundry workers must cash 
their pay checks in the store, and 
there spend the proceeds—or else. 
But this is not true. Lumbermen’s 
Mercantile is truly an independ- 
ent store. There are mills nearby, 
but no lumber mill employee is re- 
quired, or even asked, to buy at 
the store. Sales to logging camp 
employees are but 15 per cent of 
the volume. There are two units of 
national chains in Shelton and a 
number of units of regional and 
state chains too. So there is no 
reason for the store’s tremendous 
volume other than astute merchan- 
dising, fair treatment and constant 
promotion. Some of the ideas which 
have piled up the enviable sales 
records are worth telling here, so 
that manufacturers and whole- 
salers may pass the story along to 
retailers everywhere. 

When Walter Elliott came to 
Shelton and Lumbermen’s Mercan- 
tile seventeen years ago there were 
flyspecks on the windows and not 
much in them. The first thing he 
did was to clean up the store. Then 
he began to select and train his 
employees, believing that a store 
can be no bigger than the men and 
women who operate it. Today, 
after years of careful training, 


through personal talks across his 
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desk to individual employees, sales 
average $26,590 per employee per 
year. 

One of the next most important 
things Elliott has done was to de 
termine a departmental budget, on 
“break-even” Each 
department head is given a depart 
forth 


the exact amount which must be 


daily point, 


mental sales budget, setting 
sold per day, as well as for a 
month, in order to offset expenses 
After Mr. Jones in the grocery 
department has checked the cash 
register tape and noted a volun 
of $640, with still time to go be 
fore the whistle, he’s a happy 
man, because everything after that 
is pure velvet. Mrs. LeMaster, in 
dry goods, is just as beaming when 
she has chalked up $88, and the 
afternoon is still young. Here is 
the complete schedule of what each 
must sell daily, in 
order to offset expenses: Building 
material, $88; dry goods, $88; 
feed, $168; furniture, $14; men’s 
S90: 
grocery, $640; hardware, $560; 


meat, $152; ready-to-wear, $48; 


department 


furnishings and clothing, 


shoes, $52. In addition to the per 


Mark 


Pickens is the advertising and dis 


sonnel already mentioned, 
Peter Carlson is 
Mrs. Ruby 
Young, ready-to-wear buyer, W. 
F. Roberts, shoe 
Moore, feed 


play manager, 
hardware buyer, 
buyer, Elmer 


buyer. Accounting 


and credits are in charge of 
William Hl. Stevenson, controller, 
and A. A. Cole, credit manager. 


The L. 


ness, In that it has never grossed 


M. does a unique busi 


more than 20 per cent and has 
never netted less than 5 per cent. 
Volume—and more volume—is, of 
course, the answer. A tremendous 
volume and a dizzy turnover have 
heen accomplished without — the 
false stimulation of  loss-leader 


ing. In the last annual canned 
foods sale the enthusiasm and sales 
ability of the personnel pulled to 
the tune of moving 3,362 dozens 
of cans in a period of cight days, 
or a total of 40.544 cans amount 
ing to a volume of $4,209.94. 
Combination deals, in groceries 
especially, offer a way to interest 
customers preferable to loss-lead 
ers. ‘'wenty-five cases of oranges 
moved out in a day because the 
fruit was sold in connection with a 
25-cent juice extractor. Soap sold 
when it formed the contents of an 
overnight bag—indeed, the entire 
stock of one hundred bags, plus 
soap, sold out in three hours! Last 
Saturday there weren’t enough 
blue glass and chromium compote 
howls to go around, for only four 
dozen were on hand. All of these 
and the gamut of other “foreign” 
items which animate food sales at 
L. M. are not given as premiums 


but are sold. in combination with 
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THe LumBermen’s Mercantice Company 


Srevcrom, Wasnimaron 


Mrs. Ellie Denson 





CUSTOMER CONTROL 








THe LuMBERMEN’S MERCANTILE COMPANY 


SHELTON WASninaTon 


A letter sent to inactive accounts, paired off with a printed questionnaire requesting information as to the satisfaction of 
products and service at the store, is only one of many business-getting letters used regularly and successfully. Customer- 
control cards keep a record of the various departments in which a given customer does business. Thus a woman who buys 
groceries at the L. M. store but her clothes at Seattle is spotted and sent an invitation to visit the ready-to-wear section 





foods. The current combination 
deal is an example. This offers a 
quart of mayonnaise, a bottle of 
catsup (14 ounces), a jar of pickles 
(12 ounces) a package of potato 
chips, and a half dozen 5-ounce 
cocktail glasses, the latter priced 
at 30 cents for six. The regular 
prices of the foods totaled 93 
cents which meant a total of $1.23 
in retail value. They were offered 
in combination at a price of 99 
cents. The price was possible be- 
sause of the low cost price of the 
“foreign” item. It is readily seen 
how selling in combination steps 
up the average sale. It is rare at 
the L. M. store that a combination 
amounts to less than 89 cents and 
that less than 125 units are sold, 
if there are that many offered in 
the event. 
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Selling in combination works for 
other departments as well as in 
groceries. The dry goods had a 
luncheon set which threatened to 
become a mark-down, and the china 
and glass had a berry set which 
was not moving satisfactorily. The 
two were put together in the dry 
goods section, backed by a table 
laid with the cloth and glassware 
—and sold out in one afternoon. 

Manufacturers’ offers of pre- 
miums to pair off with merchandise 
also are very welcome in this store, 
as most of them are very helpful 
in stimulating sales. Demonstra- 
tors, because they groove in so ad- 
mirably with the friendly type of 
sales promotion which works in a 
small-town store, add to the inter- 
est and life of L. M.’s sales floor. 
In a recent open house event, four 


demonstrations were on the sched- 
ule, in an anniversary event there 
were eight, and a just-ordinary 
Saturday usually has one. 

L. M. is strong on the friendly 
type of sales promotion. True, it 
doesn’t overlook the importance of 
the newspaper media, to the extent 
of using at least one page per week 
and often a double truck when an 
event is in the making. But the 
effectiveness of its newspaper 
copy, which has been thoroughly 
established, is considerably en- 
hanced by feature events. Annual 
attention to the pioneers of the 
town—those long-time and old- 
time L. M. customers—offers an 
example. Pioneer promotions have 
always been built around some 
contest, such as awarding a $10 
merchandise (Continued on page 54) 
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WORK THAT ISN’T WORK 


HEN one of the most famous and influential 
magazine editors was asked by a friend if he did 
not tire of reading so many manuscripts, the editor 
answered that he had never experienced a dull 
moment in his many years of editorial work. 
“Every time I pick up another manuscript there 
comes the feeling that perhaps I am about to dis- 
cover a great, new writer. There is a thrill in the 
thought that I may have in my hand a story which 
will be read by future generations. My work has never 
bored or tired me. Without this zest for finding 
stories no editor could succeed. The minute his work 
becomes a task for him he has already begun to slip.” 
What this famous editor said of his work is true 
of your work—and mine. When work loses its thrill 
for us it is time to find a new job. Or give up. When 
we can no longer find excitement in everyday achieve- 
ment, small though it may be, we have lost one of 
the greatest compensations life has to offer. 
Salesmen more than most folks enjoy their work. 
Listen to salesmen talking among themselves. Nine 
times out of ten they are “talking shop.” 
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It is right that salesmen should be proud of their 
jobs. And it is right that they should find lasting 
satisfaction from their work. A good salesman never 
finds his work dull. Every day brings new contacts. 
Every call presents a different problem, offers an 
opportunity to render somebody a real service. When 
a salesman’s call is successful and he makes a sale, 
think what a train of results follow! Goods move. 
Machinery turns. Money goes into circulation. Jobs 
are created. Confidence is increased. Pay envelopes 
are fattened. People earn a profit and more sales are 
created. 

The sales we make today mean jobs for citizens 
tomorrow. And jobs mean that more people can buy 
and thus create more jobs for other people. Is it any 
wonder salesmen find pride and satisfaction in their 
work? Is it any wonder that many a salesman would 
not trade his job for any other position his company 
could offer? Is it any wonder that the man who can 
sell is the most sought after man in business today? 
And the beauty of it is that it will be just as true 
tomorrow as it is today.—E. W. 
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Photostat of part of year’s record for one agency and its salesmen shows quotas 


determined for each month and actual premiums sold listed below the quctas 


BY H. C. LITTLE 


Secretary-Treasurer, Excelsior Insurance Company 


T IS important for fire insur 
ance companies to have accu- 


rate and up-to-date figures on 


premium totals written by various 
These 


tained from daily reports which 


agencies. figures are ob- 


correspond to sales invoices in 
manufacturing or wholesaling busi- 
ness organizations. 

To keep officers and field men 
informed as to the progress of the 
business by agencies and_ terri- 


tories, the Excelsior Insurance 
Company, Syracuse, New York, 
from 
Each 


month’s business is closed with the 


punches figures obtained 


daily reports on cards. 
morning’s mail of the last day of 
the month. All the punched cards 
are taken to the local office of the 
tabulating machine company where 
premiums are tabulated by agen- 
cies, field territories and stages. 
The premiums for each agency 
are listed on strips in metal Post- 
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index panels. Each strip carries 
space for the name of the agency, 
with the ageney code number at 
the left. Horizontal and vertical 
lines divide each strip into twenty- 
four spaces, two for each month 
of the vear. 

At the beginning of the year 
premium quotas are determined for 
each agent, his name typed on a 
strip, and the cumulative totals of 
his quota written in the twelve 
spaces on the top line. As each 
month is closed the actual premi- 
ums are written in the space on the 
bottom line which corresponds to 
the space on the above line in 
which the quota for that particu- 
lar month is written. 

The quota total and the pre- 
mium total for the period to date 
are then run on an adding machine 
and for this purpose the process is 
simply a copying of the figures, 
not an adding operation. At the 


panel having about forty strips on 
a panel eighteen inches in length. 

The prints are then cut up into 
strips for each territory. One 
copy remains in the office, one goes 
to field men, and one to officers. 

On the fourth or fitth of the 
following month, a complete story 
of the premiums of the previous 
month is in the hands of the com- 
pany men interested. Premiums 
can be compared with quotas and 
the progress for all territories 
noted. New agencies can be in- 
serted at any time, and the whole 
process facilitates speeds and ac- 
curate tabulation. 

Among the advantages over 
tvping or machine tabulation is 
that the names do not havé to be 
rewritten, and once the quotas are 
on the strips and proved, they do 
not have to be changed again for 
the duration of the year. 

While the record is not espe 
cially artistic, vet it is easy to 
read and is used only within the 
company “family.” 

At the end of the year, the total 
business 1s taken from the agents’ 
own statements on their accounts 
current, and this total used for the 
photostats. This necessitates that 
the month of December premium 
totals take up any differences. 

During the year no difference 
accounts whatever are kept, as in 
any case there are differences from 
one month to another. All official 
department statements are based 
on accounts current. 

Thus, instead of recopying the 
whole record and proving on an 
adding machine, premium totals 
for the curreat month are inserted, 
totals 


proved on the adder slip which is 


horizontal and_ vertical 


then photostated. 
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This is the 
MODEL K 
**COMPTOMETER"™ 
(Electrical) 


Let's be fundamental. Time 
is money. “Comptometer" 
methods save money — be- 
cause “Comptometer™ meth- 
ods save precious minutes, 
hours and days in handling 
figure work. 

Nothing mysterious about 
this —just a matter of in- 
creased speed, accuracy and 
flexibility. 

A representative will 
gladly demonstrate (in your 
office, on your job) how 
"Comptometer™ methods can 
save your time and money. 

Telephone the local 
“Comptometer™ office, or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1724 North Paulina 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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How to Get Employees to Start on Time 


], Post punctuality records 
on bulletin boards, listing 
workers’ names in order of 
their excellence 


Establish a continuous con- 
test with a group prize to 
be held each month by the 
group which made the best 
record the preceding month 


Give a half-day vacation 
with pay for each perfect 
month of attendance. This 
time off should be taken 
within sixty days of earn- 
ing it 

Make a record of excel- 
lence in attendance and 
promptness a definite fac- 
tor in promotions 


Automatically dismiss em- 
ployees after they have 
been warned a certain num- 
ber of times to improve 
their records and failed 





LETTER from the treasurer of 

the Parker-Kalon Corporation 
to the editor of AMERICAN Bust- 
NEss is responsible for this discus- 
sion of *’T'ime Clock” methods. The 
letter says, “We are confronted 
with the problem of our office em- 
ployees coming late to business. I 
am wondering if you have ever in- 
vestigated this problem, and what 
other companies do in the way of 
rewards or penalties for punctual- 
ity of their office employees.” 

This inquiry, of course, is only 
one of many others which have 
been received during the past year. 
How to get workers to the office on 
time seems to be a thorn in the side 
of numerous executives. And re- 
moving that thorn is not the simple 
operation it would appear to be. 

Unfortunately, many of the 
habitual offenders—folks who are 
late to work several mornings every 
month—are outstanding workers 
in other respects. We hate to dis- 
miss them because of one bad habit, 
but realize that it is difficult to 
make others toe the mark when a 
few are allowed to overlook it 
flagrantly. 

Sometimes, too, we can sympa- 
thize with the attitude of some of 
the offenders. We know that often 
they cheerfully work overtime, and 
they put us on the spot when they 
say, “Well, I give a lot of extra 
time to my job, so why should the 
company grudge me a few minutes 
now and then when I am late?” 

A few years ago, when the prob- 
lem of punctuality was one of my 
responsibilities in the large office 
where I worked, that question was 
indignantly thrown at me many 
times by the secretary of the presi- 
dent. I knew that she remained at 
her desk every night until her 
executive had gone—that often 
she was on duty until six or seven 
o’clock. I knew also that she got 
no overtime for these extra licks. 


Furthermore, she was known as a 
furious and persistent worker. She 
could get out more letters in one 
day than any other gir! in the office. 

It wasn’t easy to scold that girl 
for being late, and yet because she 
was the leading secretary in the 
building, her bad example was a 
detrimental influence when it came 
to enforcing punctuality among the 
others. Time after time, one of them 
would say, “Well, Margaret is late 
a whole lot more than I am—why 
pick on me?” 

Furthermore, any executive rec- 
ognizes that the highest type of 
worker is usually the type who likes 
to manage his own time, and who 
never fails to make good use of it. 
He doesn’t like to be subjected to 
rules and regulations, and he re- 
sents the insinuation that he can 
not be trusted to give his best with- 
out supervision. 

While we may thoroughly under- 
stand these various pvints of view 
on the part of our most trust- 
worthy employees, the fact remains 
that a lot of money can be lost in 
any company where workers are al- 
lowed to come and go without re- 
striction. The fact that John is late 
about five times a month is not a 
serious loss to the business, but 
when you add the time lost each 
month by many Johns the total loss 
becomes an expense which no execu- 
tive can afford to ignore. For ex- 
ample, I once took charge of an 
advertising department in which 
there were one hundred people. 
There had been no serious effort 
made to get them to work on time, 
and at the end of my first month I 
found the workers were averaging 
nine “lates” per person. The 
average time lost per person was 
one-half hour. In other words, in 
that one department alone, the com- 
pany was paying for a total of 
fifty hours per month which were 
never used. That meant six hun- 
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dred hours in a year—a salary ex- 
pense which was a total loss. A few 
months later, that same depart- 
ment was averaging one late per 
month for every two persons. I will 
tell you later how we made those 
folks want to be on time. 

From my personal observation, 
and from surveys made by the 
Dartnell Corporation, it seems that 
two extremes prevail in the meth- 
ods used to enforce punctuality. 
Some companies are very lax, and 
some are quite hard-boiled. I have 
known companies where the time- 
clock policy was so rigidly enforced 
that the gain in punctuality was 
more than offset by loss in morale. 
Certainly this is true when the 
worker is asked to take the whole 
day off because he happened to be 
a few minutes late in getting to the 
office. You can understand the 
frame of mind of the worker who 
may have left home in plenty of 
time only to have a flat tire on the 
way, and who is then asked to lose 
a whole day’s pay because of an 
unavoidable accident. And yet there 
are companies where no excuse is 
accepted. 

You can understand, too, the 
resentment of the employee who is 
tactlessly called on the carpet be- 
fore other workers, many of them 
perhaps holding positions inferior 
to his own. When it is necessary to 
talk to an employee about his time- 
clock record, certainly it should be 
done apart from his fellow workers. 
This is a fundamental rule of good 
management—that no one should 
ever be humiliated or reproached 
publicly. 

The best way, it seems to me, to 
improve punctuality records is to 
make your workers really want to 
be on time. Many companies have 
done outstanding things in that di- 
rection. In other words, a pint of 
praise is usually better than a 
varrel of reproof. Workers can be 
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Workers can be made to want to get to work promptly if encouraged by good- 
natured rivalry among individuals or groups. Penalties for lateness are apt 
to create bad feeling and are less effective than recognition of good records 





led easier than they can be driven. 
You can set up incentives for better 
office 


workers just as easily as you can to 


punctuality among your 
increase the output of your sales- 
men. And about the same technique 
can be used in either case. 

The best sales managers, for ex- 
ample, say very little in their bulle- 
tins about the fellows who are lag- 
ging behind. Instead, they applaud 
the leaders. By recognizing the 
good work of the salesmen at the 
top, those at the bottom are in- 
spired to improve. The same thing 
will happen when the office man- 
ager honors the names of those who 
have the best punctuality record. 
Once a month, or perhaps once a 
week, punctuality records should be 
posted on your bulletin board. On 
each list the workers’ names can be 
listed according to their compara- 
tive excellence. It is also “good 
medicine” to post a bulletin once a 
month showing how various groups 
or departments rank in punctu- 
ality of their members. 

When the latter is done, no com- 
ment is necessary. You can be sure 
that the head of a department 
which has a bad record will take 


pains to improve it the following 
month. He knows that punctuality 
is one of the measuring rods of his 
ability as a supervisor. He will be 
ashamed to see his department lag- 
ging at the bottom. 
The habitual 


course, need individual attention. 


late-comers, of 


Usually the appeal to fair play will 
straighten them out. Sometimes the 
appeal must take the form of a com- 
mand. I recall, for example, a 
young lady supervisor who once 
worked for me, and who, in spite of 
many warnings, was late ten or 
fifteen times every month. Finally, 
having exhausted every other possi- 
ble appeal, I decided she would have 
to do better or depart. 

It wasa painful scene. “Lorraine 
protested bitterly that it was im- 
possible for her to get to work on 
time. She said that she was “dif- 
ferent” from the other girls, that 
all of her life she had found it im- 
possible to be punctual. Of course, 
I said that this was all nonsense, 
that any of us could break any 
habit if we tried. I then pointed out 
what a bad example she was to the 
girls in her charge, and that the 
next month I would expect not a 
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“better” record, but a “perfect” 
one. Well, believe it or not, Lorraine 
did a complete flip-flop. The year 
before her reformation she had a 
total of 105 lates, and the follow- 
ing year she had exactly none. 

Contests to improve punctuality 
are also just as feasible as those 
you conduct to increase sales. And 
that brings me back to the depart- 
ment of one hundred people which I 
mentioned before. You will recall 
my telling you that in a few months 
the punctuality record of that de- 
partment went from nine lates per 
person per month down to one late 
every two persons. And contests did 
the job! 

In that department, there were 
five groups of workers, each one 
headed by a working supervisor. 
We started the contest with a mass 
meeting where charts were dis- 
played showing the extremely bad 
records which had prevailed in that 
department. Then it was explained 
that from that time on the various 
groups would be in competition 
with each other to see which ones 
each month would have the lowest 
average of lates per person. The 
symbol of victory was to be a 
French clock, which as I recall, 
cost about $10. This clock was 
passed from group to group each 
month, and stayed on the desk of 
the supervisor whose group had 
finished first the preceding month. 

Perhaps that all sounds like 
child play, but it wasn’t. The 
workers in that department took 
the contest so seriously that all 
kinds of incidents began to happen. 
One girl, for example, went to bed 
one night and awoke at one o’clock 
in the morning, wondering whether 
or not she had remembered to punch 
the time clock the evening before. 
She got her father out of bed and 
made him drive five miles to the 
office, where they had to locate the 
night watchman to let them in. 

The scene every morning was 
amusing. A few minutes before 
eight, the members of that depart- 
ment would come running to the 
office—from all directions. You 
see, they wanted to be on time. They 
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didn’t want to give their group a 
black mark. 

Sometimes, that same depart- 
ment, which had become very proud 
of its punctuality record, would 
challenge other groups in the build- 
ing—with perhaps a dinner or a 
party as the stake. 

Tardiness practically disap- 
peared, and often these interde- 
partment contests would be decided 
by one or two “slips.” 

Other schemes are common in 
those companies which are working 
to improve punctuality. One of the 
best plans is to give a half-day va- 
cation for each perfect month on 
the time clock. Usually this bonus 
vacation has to be taken within 
sixty days after it has been earned. 
This prevents the saving up of 
extra time to be taken during the 
summer vacation months. 

Now and then, you find a com- 
pany which offers cash prizes for 
perfect attendance. But is that plan 
sound? I doubt it. It seems reason- 
able to expect a worker to be on 
time in return for his regular 
salary. I see no reason why he 
should be paid extra for meeting a 
regular obligation of his job. 

Another phase of the problem is 
the keeping of punctuality records. 
Large companies, as a rule, favor 
time clocks. A good substitute for 
the smaller company is the “regis- 
ter” which employees must sign 
when coming to, and departing 
from work. 

While time clocks are almost 
foolproof, they are not by any 
means a perfect solution to the 
problem. Especially is this so when 
certain individuals in the company 
are not “on” the clock. Separating 
the “offs” from the “ons” is like 
skating on thin ice. Joe resents the 
fact that he has to punch the clock 
when Jack does not. 

Certainly, where time clocks are 
used, and some exceptions are made, 
the line of demarcation should be 
one which the company can easily 
justify. It might be that workers 
go “off” the clock when completing 
ten years of service, or when reach- 
ing the rank of department head, 


or after obtaining a certain stand- 
ard of punctuality over a definite 
period of time. What the policy 
should be cannot be established in 
this discussion. 

A survey of thirty-four large 
companies made last year by the 
Dartnell Corporation showed that 
fifteen had no penalty for tardi- 
ness. Three, however, had an es- 
tablished policy under which no 
man or woman in the company 
could be promoted, or receive an 
increase in salary, unless his or her 
punctuality record was above a 
certain standard of excellence. Six 
of the thirty-four companies auto- 
matically dismissed employees who 
had been warned a certain number 
of times to improve their record and 
had failed to do so. One of the 
thirty-four sent the worker home 
for the entire day if he was late. 
Five posted the names each day of 
those who did not report on time. 
Two of the companies had a plan 
by which any worker who was late 
had to report to the office manager 
before going to his desk. Two re- 
ported that they deducted for late- 
ness, dividing the hour into four 
quarters. Thus, the worker who was 
three or four minutes late would 
be “docked” one-quarter hour’s 
pay, and the worker seventeen or 
eighteen minutes late would be 
docked one-half hour’s pay. 

One advisable procedure in han- 
dling punctuality records is to 
clear all of them through one ex- 
ecutive. It may be the office man- 
ager, the personnel director, or 
some other individual to whom the 
responsibility is delegated. When 
all records are cleared through 
one source, you escape the danger 
of some supervisors being more lax 
than others. 

Human beings can be made to get 
to work on time. There is no doubt 
of that. But to sum it all up, punc- 
tuality should be a friendly game 
rather than an arduous task 
Praise is more effective than pun 
ishment. Vacation bonuses, con 
tests, the posting of records—may 
all help. A few of these incentives 
will eliminate a lot of wasted time 
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UCCESS— 
Will You Pay the Price? 


F you are normal, you want the comforts and luxuries 


which are the by-products of success 
»wn—a new car—the leisure to read 


a home of your 
themeanstotravel. 


You want these things very much. 


But—you are keen enough 
ence and facility in handling 


get them for you. 


to perceive that experi- 
routine work will never 


What, then, are you doing to gain that specialized 
experience—that trained ability—for which business 
firms are willing to pay real money? 


* * 


ok 


During the thirty years more than 900,000 men 
have found the answer to that question in home- study 
training under the LaSalle Problem Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated themselves, 


to all intents and purposes, at the desks of men in high- 
salaried positions, and have squarely faced the problems 
of those positions. Evening after evening, they have 
been shown the principles involved in the solution of 
such problems—and how those principles are applied 


by highly successful business houses. 


Evening after evening, 


they have tackled concrete 


problems, lifted bodily from business life, and under the 
direction of some of the ablest men in their respective 


LASALLE EXTENSION 


Tell us which of the following programs 
of home- study training interests you most. 


Managerial, 
posi- 


Business Management: 
Sales and Departmental Executive 
tions. 

Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, etc. 

Modern Salesmanship: Training for all 
positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
selling. 


Modern Foremanship. 
Industrial Management. 
Traffic Management: Training for posi- 


tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


NOTE: 


tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education 
gladly "advise you without obligating you 
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Law—LL.B. Degree. 
Commercial Law. 
Expert Bookkeeping. 


C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 


Modern Business Correspondence. 
Credit and Collection Correspondence. 
Business English. 


Stenography—Stenotypy: Training in 
selected business colleges in the new ma- 
chine shorthand. 


Effective Speaking. 
Railway Accounting. 


If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the |: irgest Oppor- 


d we will 


fields have worked those problems out for themselves. 
That they have been well rewarded for their foresight 
and their earnestness is shown by the fact that during 


one six months’ period as many as 1,248 LaSalle mem- 
bers reported salary increases totaling $1,399,507 
average increase per man of 89% 


—an 


k 


Many men, knowing what home-study training under 
the LaSalle Problem Method can do for them, never- 
theless prefer to think that there’s “nothing in it.” 
That’s the excuse they make for their futures. 

If you—knowing these facts—are content to drift, 
you will not profit by reading further. 

If on the other hand you have imagination enough to 
visualize your goal—to actually see yourself in a home of 
your own, enjoying the comforts and luxuries of life—if, 
in short, you are a man of purpose, the coupon below 
may shorten your journey to success by many years. 

Note, please, that the coupon names different lines 
of training and that it will bring you full particulars of 
the training which appeals to you, together with your 
copy of that most inspiring book, ‘““Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One’’—all without obligation. If you want 
success, and are willing to pay the price, ACT! 


Find Yourself Through LaSalle!..-—~———~— 
LASALLE EXTENSION 
Dept. 147-R Chicago 
I would welcome full particulars reg 
g opportunities in 


which you ar ntere sted) 
vour book on the train- 


Piease se nd t 
g ‘ 2 of LaSalle plan 











(Continued from page 16) 


Office clerk, Middle West, age 21 
——“The women bosses seem to want 
to know too much of your business. 
They seem to find fault with more 
people than a man boss does.” 


Are Women to Boss Women a Failure? 


Secretary, New England, age 26 
—*] like working for a man better 
than a woman, because some wom- 
en when placed in an executive 
position lose sight of the fact that 





Tests Show Low 
Good Lighting 


BY ROBERT YOUNG 


N MOST industrial plants light- 
ing has been recognized as an 
efficiency tool and a large percent- 
age has complied with good light- 
ing standards. It is in the offices 
that lighting is most frequently in- 
adequate and improper. Only 10 
per cent of business offices are re- 
ported to have proper lighting. 

Yet in communities where power 
rates are comparatively high, one 
cent will buy approximately two 
hours of light from a 100-watt 
bulb. This light source and its out- 
put are adequate for at least one 
worker. Forgetting that some light 
was already being supplied and re- 
garding all of this cost as increased 
expense, we arrive at a figure of 
4 cents for eight hours of adequate 
illumination per employee. 

A test among four thousand 
stenographers in seventeen firms 
showed an increase in the speed of 
transcription of shorthand notes 
of 20.1 per cent when illumination 
levels were raised to recommended 
standards. Assuming that this 
represents increased output of 


these workers and that they aver- 
aged $20.00 per week, the value of 
the increased production to the em- 
ployer was $1.60 per day. Return 
on investment was 4,000 per cent. 

There is one other factor, of 
course. That is the cost of new 
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Cost of 


equipment and installation. It 
necessitates scrapping present 
equipment. The average age of 
office-lighting equipment in use in 
this country today is estimated at 
eighteen years. Such equipment has 
been written off long ago. Six to 
ten years are considered the useful 
life of most business equipment and 
might be a fair way of rating depre- 
ciation on office-lighting equipment. 

In many offices the overhead 


lighting equipment is adequate and , 


only requires the addition of sup- 
plementary desk lighting with the 
new and improved types of port- 
able units. Since the quality of 
light has been corrected, including 
color, glare and _ distribution, 
through recent innovations in this 
field, desk lighting can solve the 
majority of such problems. This 
does away with the worry that be- 
sets many business managements in 
considering new lighting—rewiring 
and often-necessary alterations. 

When all the costs of such an in- 
stallation are prorated, it is con- 
servative to estimate that the de- 
preciation could not exceed 2 cents 
per employee per day. Adding this 
to the power bill of 4 cents, we ar- 
rive at a tentative and liberal esti- 
mate of 6 cents as the total cost of 
supplying light to one employee for 
one day. 









there might be one under them who 
has some intelligence and may be 
of some use to them. I find a man 
boss more open-minded in matters 
of this kind and more inclined to 
accept assistance.” 

Now listen to this 25-year-old 
woman who corrects lessons in a 
correspondence school, and who 
also has worked under both men 
and women supervisors: 

“The two women bosses I’ve had 
were very lovely people and were 
good bosses so far as women bosses 
go. It is my opinion that some men 
bosses have the same faults in a 
more marked degree—but most 
women bosses have it in some de- 
gree. This I have termed in my 
own mind as ‘old-maid thinking.’ It 
is eternally thinking in terms of 
details, not in terms of the big 
thing ; it is being more interested in 
the details of the means than in the 
general significance of the results.” 

The accounts which have just 
been quoted probably do not reveal 
the true picture, although the ac- 
counts are typical. They show too 
much prejudice, and too much feel- 
ing on the question, to be accepted 
at their face value. 

Modern psychoanalysis gives us 
the answer. It is not because women 
are poor bosses, guilty of all the 
evils cited, that other women dis- 
like working under them. Under- 
lying all the excuses given for this 
dislike roams the interesting “fam- 
ily romance” of the psychoanalysis. 
From the first dawn of the indi- 
vidual’s realization, we are told, 
the average girl is drawn as by some 
magic to her father. Her mother she 
looks upon as a persistent enemy. 

Jealous and envious of her 
mother from earliest childhood, 
seldom does the girl get away from 
this subconscious attitude. When 
another woman is placed over her 
in a way to remind her of her 
mother’s necessary training and 
disciplining, the pent-up vitriol is 
released. The woman boss is a sur- 
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rogate, a substitute for the image 
of her mother, and becomes an 
enemy rather than a friend and 
mentor. 

So it does not necessarily mean 
that women bosses are as bickering, 
officious, and petty as women work- 
ers aver—the allegations are mere 
rationalizations for something the 
woman worker feels keenly but 
which she does not understand. 

But the situation being as it is, 
whether they are poor bosses or 
whether they are simply hated 
mother-surrogates, the net result is 
that they are undesirable bosses for 
other working women. 

When we bear these almost vit- 
riolic comments in mind, census 
figures which are usually dry as 
dust take on new life. In 1930, for 
example, there were 28,467 women 
employed as forewomen and super- 
visors in the mechanical and manu- 
facturing industries. Quite a siz- 
able number, and we wonder what 
policy of the companies keeps this 
small city of women in supervisory 
work. Apparently some companies 
have also wondered, for in 1920 
there were 5 per cent more women 
supervisors employed. During that 
10-year interval the number of 
women factory operatives increased 
by 8 per cent, but women super- 
visors decreased by 5 per cent. 

It is obvious now that if the 
supervisor of the woman worker is 
also a woman, that this superior 
must be a much better person to 
hold the job than if the boss were 
a man. Psychological factors, from 
the domain of psychoanalysis, 
would make one believe that the best 
man boss for the woman worker 
would be the fatherly, older man. 

At any rate, the woman worker 
wants a boss who is friendly, and 
one who takes a helpful attitude 
toward her. 

In this industrial battle between 
the sexes man may be steadily losing 
out to the inroads of the hordes of 
women workers, but it appears the 
onrush is stopped by natural forces 
as soon as the invaders reach the 
lines of the supervisors and over- 
seers. This may remain a man’s 
world, after all. 
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“Kardex helps us increase sales” says JOHNS 
MANVILLE. “It helps us do a better job with 
customers who have a potential requirement for 
our materials, and we can spot new business 
opportunities without wading through lengthy 
reports.”” Kardex gives you every essential fact 
you need for intelligent sales control. 


£ 


HA 


“Our Kardex system of stock and production control 
has paid for itself many times over”, says SERVEL. 
More than ten thousand items used in producing 
the famous Electrolux refrigerator are controlled 
by Kardex. Production line requirements are con- 
trolled. Over-and under-stocking eliminated. Stock 
turns increased with lower operating costs. 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. G-51 
465 Washington Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, com 
plete information on the Kardex Visible 
system of management control 


a 


COLLECTIONS 


got to lick the, 
ake profits jp 


Name 
Address 


City State 


~ 


INVENTORY 
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ESSIMISM? NO just cold hard 
facts. To continue running your busi 
ness at a profitable level, you’ve got to 
step it up to meet 1938 conditions. In 
Sales you can’t afford to pass up any bets 
territories must be combed for every 
nickel’s worth of business, but without in- 
creasing sales costs. Stock and produc- 
tion must be under minute to minute con 
trol, to prevent wasteful buying or an 
understocked condition. Co//ections must 
be stepped up through closer, more effec 
tive follow-up of slow-pay accounts. 


Get the answers to lick all three of these 
vital factors right now. Phone Remington 
Rand in your city today or mail the coupon 
for full details. No obligations. 


‘Collections improved $80,000 with Kardex’’, re- 
ports PALMER MATCH of Akron. Kardex 
Vertical Visible Ledger reduces Palmer Match’s 
collection period twenty-eight days— frees $80,000 
from receivables for working capital. Bad debt 
losses are cut 75° over 1934 figures. Operating 
expense also reduced 15‘%. 
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Phillips and His Cost-Cutting Methods 


(Continued from page 27) 


gasoline is a Phillips product. It 
permits the blending of amounts 
of natural gasoline in motor fuel 
with corresponding improvement 
in quality. Scientific journals were 
quick to point out that if Phillips 
utilized all the possibilities in 
polymerization the extra gasoline 
output would be about one billion 
gallons a year. The company was 
instrumental in forming the Poly- 
merization Process Corporation in 
1935 to license patents pertaining 
to the new process. Through ex- 


change of patents three of the 
great oil companies (which never 
have been regarded as independ- 
ents) have become interested in the 
polymerization company. 

With respect to labor policies 
Frank Phillips is opposed to the 
rule of seniority. One afternoon at 
a buffalo barbecue at Phillips’ 
ranch near Bartlesville, the wife of 
one of his subexecutives mentioned 
that her husband had been with the 
company longer than others who 
had lately been promoted and it 





Glass Walls for Daylight Store 


NTIL four months ago Benson 
& Rixon Company, retailers of 
men’s clothing in Chicago, oc- 
cupied two floors “upstairs” in an 
old building on the northwest 


corner .of State and Quincy 


Streets. As merchants they were 





(IIcdrich-Blessing Photo) 


Architects, designers and retail store 
managers from all over the country 
have visited this store to get new ideas 
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not particularly significant on 
State Street. Then they moved 
across the street into a new, mod- 
ern, 6-story structure built and de- 
signed especially for this company 
and coincident with the move 
Benson & Rixon stepped forward 
to play a larger part in the saga of 
State Street, Chicago’s famous 
merchandising thoroughfare. 

Two floors—the fourth and 
fifth—are devoted to women’s ap- 
parel. A graceful, winding stair 
connects the two floors, making a 
single unit of the women’s depart- 
ments. All fitting rooms are flooded 
with daylight, via glass brick walls. 
Indirect lights in troughs, sus- 
pended from the ceiling a few feet 
in from the walls, add additional 
illumination when necessary, and 
shining through the glass blocks 
make an effective spectacle of the 
building lighted at night. The in- 
terior, as well as exterior, is modern 
in design and richly furnished and 
decorated in tasteful colors. Un- 
usual are the first-floor show win- 
dows which are a full floor in height. 

Alfred §. Alschuler, Inc., were 
architects for the building. Owens- 
Illinois supplied the glass blocks. 





was about time, she thought, that 
he was getting a boost. 

“He'll get it,” said Phillips, 
“when he shows me he deserves it. 
Come on, let’s have this dance.” 
And he escorted the lady to the 
open-air dance pavilion. Later he 
explained his attitude. “Seniority 
would place our best men on a par 
with the poorest. In order to en- 
courage self-training and to in- 
spire ambition in our men, my 
policy is to advance men on their 
merit, taking into consideration 
first, ability, efficiency and cooper- 
ation. These qualifications being 
equal then length of time in serv- 
ice is considered, the man longest 
in service being advanced first. 
This policy leaves no obstacle to 
retard the advancement of any 
capable man in our organization, 
regardless of when he may start.” 

One may wonder what phase of 
his business is apt to occupy most 
of Mr. Phillips’ attention in these 
uncertain times. Most likely he 
gives first consideration to his 
organization of men and women, 
their welfare and keeping the or- 
ganization intact. For it was with 
that organization that Phillips 
Petroleum was built and has pros- 
pered as an independent. Next in 
importance is the future of his 
company and when he thinks about 
that his thoughts and eyes turn to 
the sky. It was in the air that his 
leader, Phillips 77, got off to a 
flying start. In recent years he has 
invested a large sum in encourag- 
ing men like the late Wiley Post to 
explore the stratosphere. For it 
will be in the stratosphere, Frank 
Phillips believes, that man will find 
the ultimate in swift, economical 
and safe transportation. Conquest 
of the stratosphere will depend 
greatly upon liquid fuel and 
Phillips chemists and engineers 
have already given a vast amount 
of independent study and thought 
to that problem. 
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THIS NEW OFFICE 
WILL PAY FOR 


ITSELF 





Construction, maintenance and operating costs 
come down when National Aluminate Corpora- 
tion occupies new windowless, air-conditioned, 
soundproof office and administration building 









THE THIRTEENTH IN A SERIES OF CAMERA SURVEYS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS INSTITUTIONS 


HEN officers of the National 
Aluminate Corporation began 
thinking about a new office and ad- 
ministration building they sent two 
executives to Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, to study and inspect the 
Hershey windowless office building 
which had been described in the 
February 1936 issue of AMERICAN 
BusINEss. 
Observation of this office and its 
employees in action, and consulta- 
tion with Hershey executives, con- 
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vinced National Aluminate execu- 
tives that an air-conditioned, win- 
dowless office offered many advan- 
tages for utility and comfort. 
Situated in the clearing indus- 
trial district, southwest of metro- 
politan Chicago and near the mu- 
nicipal airport, it was not unusual 
for National Aluminate employees 
to be distracted by low-flying air- 
planes, summer heat and dust, and 
the dirt and noise which are inevit- 
ably a part of any busy manufac- 


turing area. All this seemed to em- 
phasize the advisability of building 
a structure without windows which 
could close its workers and equip- 
ment away from troublesome dis- 
turbances and dust. 

Now, after having occupied for 
several months the small, but thor- 
oughly modern, windowless build- 
ing which includes offices, labora- 
tory and administration quarters, 
officials of the company are more 
than convinced that no other type 
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Indirect lighting, soundproof ceilings, blue rubber-tile All private offices open directly on corridors with rubber- 


floors with gray trim make a ‘‘different’’ type of recep- tile floors, indirectly lighted and soundproofed. Note the 
tion room on the first floor of National Aluminate’s office. light trough in the ceiling which provides indirect lighting 
There are also two display cases of the company’s products and the door-closer devices which insure absolute quiet 





ee 





President H. A. Kern works in this unusually effective and well-appointed office. 
The desk has no drawers, but on either side of the knee-well there are shelves. It 
was made to order of a beautiful blonde wood to blend with the modern feeling of 
the office, the modern furniture, decorations and lighting equipment 
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of building would have been so en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Two stories high and measuring 
135 by 150 feet, the modern sim- 
plicity of line of the white terra 
cotta walls creates an immediate 
and vigorously pleasing impression. 
As is evident from the floor plans 
reproduced on pages 44 and 45, 
there are, in this building, twenty- 
four private offices, a general office, 
a library, a display room, a con- 
ference room, reception room and 
four experimental and laboratory 
rooms, plus locker and storage 
facilities. In the basement there is 
a lunchroom for employees, a recre- 
ation room, and the heating, air- 
conditioning and cooling equip- 
ment for the building. 

National Aluminate Corporation 
produces water-softening and 
water-treatment chemicals, used on 
a large scale industrially and by 
railroads. Because almost no two 
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sources of water supply furnish 
water of the same analysis, it is 
necessary to test the water to be 
treated and to supply chemicals 
developed virtually to a “prescrip- 
tion” for each individual customer. 
On railroads water varies from 
town to town to such an extent thai 
it is necessary to equip the indi- 
vidual water towers, which supply 
locomotives, with facilities for 
treating the water as it pours into 
locomotive tenders. 


Because of the varied service to 
buyers and the complications of 
manufacture the company’s offices 
and office routine revolve around 
the laboratories. Here water sent 
from users is tested and formulas 
developed for chemicals to soften 
it. Constant tests are being made 
and in one room a set of three boil- 
ers is kept burning continually, 
testing water and the deposits it 
leaves inside boiler tubes. 

After a salesman for the com- 


pany has called on a prospect, a 
report is made of the call, record- 
ing the name of the man in charge, 
other men who have a voice in buy- 
ing, facts about the equipment and 
the water used. This record is kept 
in the prospect files until the pros 
pect becomes a customer. Then it 
becomes a 2-year sales record of 
calls, sales prices and shipments. 
This record is maintained by the 
statistical department and is used 
by both the sales and the service 








Several thousand books, documents and reports are housed 
in the library which would fit well in a luxurious home 
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Another corner of the company’s private library shows 
section of ihe shelves used for business and technical papers 


Ee te | 
More blonde woods and trim, plus a blackboard, motion-picture screen and projector with equipment for demonstration, 
make this an unusually effective display room used for entertaining and selling customers and for company conferences 
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LEFT : Forideasin convenient arrange- 
ment, study the second floor plan. 
Note how easy access to the general 
; - office is provided by three entrances 
Sree devep af lowe | tin eon from the corridors of the building 


oe aoa BELOW: The well-spaced desks, 
abundant light on all working sur- 
faces, soundproof ceilings guaran- 
tee accurate, rapid work and content- 
ed, efficient employees at all seasons 


























departments as well as_ officials. 

The service department receives 
regular reports from all customers 
showing the results and effects of 
using National Aluminate products 
as water softeners. These reports 
from plants are constantly checked 
and studied for possible improve- 
ments in the products recommended 


for each customer. 





In the billing department one 
Burroughs typewriter automatic 
bookkeeping machine keeps the 
sales journal, customer’s ledger 
and makes statements. The same 
machine and its operator handle 
the accounts receivable. When post- 


ing from cash receipts it posts the 





cash book, the customer’s ledger 


The assistant secretary and office manager works in a private office but the glass 
walls on one side give her a view of every office operation without leaving her desk 


and makes a statement. 
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ABOVE: The general laboratory, partly 
shown, occupies the largest amount of 
espace on the first floor. Nearby are 
other laboratories, offices, and library 


RIGHT: The floor plan of the first floor 
shows how each private office opens di- 
rectly into a corridor, with easy access 
to all other rooms and private offices 
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After orders received are opened 
by the mailing department and 
figured by the pricing department 
they are sent to the billing depart- 
ment for invoicing. A 9-part Speed- 
iset invoice form is used. It com- 
prises the original invoice for the 
customer, a duplicate for the cus- 
tomer where needed, an office copy, 
a salesman’s copy, a copy which 
serves as a shipping order, and an- 
other copy for the customer’s ship- 
ping notice. Finally there is a bill 
of lading form of three copies. All 
these copies are made at once, using 
one-time carbon and an electric 
typewriter. Two operators do all 
the extending and invoicing for the 
company. 

In the general offices the mailing 
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Constant research and experimentation are carried on by chemists and engineers 
of National Aluminate Corporation. A corner of the organic research laboratory 
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The general laboratory is on the main floor. (See floor plans 
on page 45.) Constant tests for customers are made here 
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Lighting, soundproofing and decorations are the same in 
the laboratories as in the general and private offices 








A battery of small boilers is kept going constantly to test 
the effect of different waters on boilers to aid research 


Part of the heating and cooling equipment in the base- 
ment. Each pipe shown leads to a separate office or room 





department is housed in a small pri- 
vate room, near the central steno- 
graphic department. This makes it 
possible for both the mailing and 
stenographic departments to be 
supervised by the same woman. 
Then there are also the filing; in- 
voicing, billing and bookkeeping; 
statistical; payroll; auditing and 
order departments. The assistant 
secretary of the company has a 
private office, one wall of which is 
glass so that she may watch the 
entire general office in operation 
without leaving her desk. This is 
Office No. 217 on the floor plan. 
Every executive who handles any 
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correspondence has a voice-writing 
machine for dictation, 
secretaries free for other work. 
Secretaries have their own sepa- 
rate offices, leaving each officer and 
executive a completely private office 
where he may work without dis- 
turbances of any kind. In every 
office there is an individual ther- 
mostat, permitting each worker to 


leaving 


regulate the temperature in his or 
her office as desired. 

Private offices as well as the gen- 
eral offices and corridors are 
acoustically treated ; because there 
are no windows to let in noises 
there is utter quiet everywhere. 


With doors of private offices closed 
it is impossible to hear persons 
walking in the corridors. Rubber- 
tile floors and door closers on every 
door aid in maintaining quiet. 
Modern shadowless 
lighting is used, furnishing an in- 
tensity, without glare averaging 20 
foot-candles on all working sur- 
faces. The building has been so well 
ventilated that even in cold weather 
the heat from the light must be 
taken into consideration. Tests 
show that at 10 degrees (Fahren- 
heit) a top-floor office will lose 
3,900 BTU’s an hour. But heat 
from the lights furnishes 4,600 


indirect, 
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Each of the operators making invoices 
does his or her own extending, using a 
calculator for the purpose. A 9-part 
Speediset invoice form is used with one- 
time carbon, thrown away after each 
use to save valuable time in stuffing 





Electrically operated typewriters with 
the touch adjusted to individual pres- 
sure to guarantee clear copies are used 
in the invoicing department. A 3-part 
bill of lading is made with the invoice 
and weights filled in when shipping 





Steel desks and posture chairs are used 
throughout the general offices, a cor- 
ner of which is shown. An average of 
twenty foot-candles of light is provided 
on all working surfaces throughout 
the offices, laboratories, private rooms 
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There was an immediate decrease in billing costs with the installation of this 
Burroughs typewriter automatic bookkeeping machine. The bills are made out, 
the customer’s ledger card posted, and the sales journal posted at one operation. 
In accounts receivable work customer’s credits are posted, the cash book is 
posted, and a statement made out, at one operation. Ledger trays are housed in a 
fire-safe just at the rear of the machine, so that no time is lost by the operator 
in transferring ledger trays from a distant vault. All checks for accounts receiv- 
ables are stuffed in the proper places in the ledger before the bookkeeping ma- 
chine operator begins work. In this way a tremendous amount of work can be 
handled by one operator, whereas more help would be required if a less modern 
system of handling accounts receivable and ledger posting were now being used 





BTU’s an hour. This heat loss 
varies from office to office, but these 
figures suffice to show the savings 
in heat from a well-insulated build- 
ing. Walls consist of 15 inches of 
masonry, 2-inch furring strips, 
metal lath and plaster. The roof is 
concrete joist construction with 
214 inches concrete between the 
joists, 2-inch cork board, tar and 
gravel roofing. Cooling is accom- 
plished through the use of deep 
well water, two 300-foot wells hav- 
ing been drilled to provide water 
of a temperature of 53 degrees, 
Fahrenheit. 

Every provision has been made 


for the comfort of employees. In 
the men’s washrooms shower bath 
facilities are provided. Although 
there are public restaurants and 
cafeterias nearby the company has 
provided a lunchroom with chairs 
and tables where employees may eat 
their lunches. No food is served or 
sold, but employees have the use of 
an electric grill and a large electric 
refrigerator and coffee-making ap- 
paratus. Next to this lunchroom 
is a recreation room furnished with 
table tennis equipment. 

There are two display cases in 
the reception room which is deco- 
rated in a deep blue trimmed in an 
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aluminum gray. In- these cases 
there are displays of the company’s 
products and sales material. 

In commenting on the new office 
building one of the executives of the 
company said, “Of course there is 
scarcely any way in which we can 
calculate in actual figures the sav 
ings from well-lighted, quict and 
offices. But we are 
confident that it will pay for itself. 


comfortable 


During the hottest summer days 
there was not the slightest evidence 
of slowing down. Work went on at 
the same pace that prevails in cool 
We believe there will be a 


reduction in lost time due to illness. 


weather. 


We know that there is much less 


lost time because of the lack of win- 
Where 


there is always a certain amount of 


dows. there are windows 
which 


Then 


there is the interminable discussion 


distraction from outside 


causes workers to dawdle. 


by employees as to whether it is too 
hot, too cold or too drafty. It is 
virtually impossible to please every- 
one when windows are used to regu- 
Workers near 


when 


late temperature. 
windows are always cold; 


windows are opened they suffer 


from drafts; workers near radia- 


tors or other heating equipment 
are always demanding open win- 
dows. But with our offices a turn 
of the wrist brings a quick adjust- 


ment in temperatures. Because of 
the number of private offices many 
of our employees can work the year 
round in exactly the degree of tem 
perature which pleases them. 
“But there are still other sav- 
ings. Without windows our building 
needed ne courts, no ells or tees in 
construction. Plain, solid walls are 
less expensive to construct, less ex 
pensive to maintain. There is a say 
ing in the climination of window 
washing, glass breakage and other 
factors which cost money. Our 
building is a solid rectangle with 
the greatest compactness of in- 


terior spaces. There is not a waste 


foot of space in the building. 





Looking toward the front door in the reception room. An 
assortment of the company’s products is in the display 
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Flanking both sides of the front door are twin windows, 
both are used for display and sales promotion purposes 





As in other departments, the mailing room is equipped 
with modern devices—this being a postage machine in use 
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The central stenographic department handles virtually all 
of the company’s correspondence, typewriting and copying 
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A Frenchman Talks 
About American 
Business Men 


(Continued from page 17’) 


to us, but we have to take off our 
hats to results obtained. 

The personal equation is an- 
other point where the American 
business man deserves great credit. 
I have remarked in many firms 
doing business in France an at- 
mosphere of cordiality and cooper- 
ation between members of the staff. 
Americans seem to understand how 
to create this friendly atmosphere. 

During the crisis of 1936, the 
lack of excess on the part of the 
strikers and the ease with which 
employees and employers were able 
to come to rapid agreement were 
truly remarkable. We get the im- 
pression over here, at least from 
the examples that we have under 
our eyes, that American business 
does not seek to exploit labor but 
to organize it in such a way that it 
may be able to give a larger life 
to all those who contribute to the 
syecess of the concern. 

This is probably due to the fun- 
damental difference in the concep- 
tion of life of the Frenchman and 
the American. One gets the impres- 
sion that the average Frenchman 
is in business to earn his living, 
that what he desires is to get as 
much as he can,.as quickly as he 
can, so that he can slam the door 
forever on business and cultivate 
his garden as a comfortable rentier. 

The American business man gives 
the impression that he looks on 
business as a joyful occupation. He 
realizes how difficult it is to quit 
and that probably he will have to 
continue actively to the end. Philo- 
sophically he tries to make his busi- 
ness life as pleasant as possible. 

This attitude toward business is 
no doubt responsible for the fact 
that American firms do not hesitate 
to spend large sums of money to 
provide the best possible working 
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In 1937 


More Royals were sold 
than ever before! 


BUSINESS GAVE IT 


DESK 


HELPED MAKE THE GREATEST 


THE 


TES 


YEAR IN ROYAL HISTORY!!! 


eEach of the past 4 years, 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937, set 


new, all-time high Royal sales records e A score of advanced 


features that reduce typing effort and typing costs are the 


underlying reasons @ Give Royal the DESK TEST! Without obli- 


gation—on your own secretary's desk, check the ease, speed, 


accuracy, and economy of this great writing machine. 


*® The DESK TEST is a fact-finding trial. It costs nothing, proves everything. 


Phone your Royal representative for information, or use the coupon below. 


ROYAL 


WORLD’S NO. 
TYPEWRITER 








GET A 10-DAY DESK TEST FREE! 

Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

Dept. WAB-I38, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
Please deliver an Easy-Writing Royal to my office for 


a 10-day FREE DESK TEST. ! understand that this will be 
done without obligation to me. 


Name 


Firm Name 


Street - . — 
City 














He's president of a Chicago firm. From his office he's 
holding a telephone conference with the Cincinnati plant 
superintendent (page 55) and the St. Louis warehouse 
manager (page 60) by Bell System SEE PAGES 55, 60 
CONFERENCE TELEPHONE SERVICE. 
Each of the three men can hear and be 
heard. They're clearing up in minutes a 
matter that might have dragged on for 
days and cost a lot of dollars. Easy. Try it. 
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Help Someone Succeed 
BY SENDING US HIS NAME 


Ir you know some worthy and ambitious man or woman 
who wants to find a way to win a fair reward in a life work, 
do this: > 

Suggest a career in life insurance field work and if you 
think this individual might be interested send us the name 
to the address below. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
places a high value on sincere recommendations if based on 
personal knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common 
sense, character, stability and genuine sympathy with 
others, The Mutual .Life offers personal direction and 
training in life insurance field work, leading to permanent 
careers in the communities chosen. 

lhe Mutual Life’s new 32-page booklet “‘Can I Make a Living as a Life 
Insurance Representative?” is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Appress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


She Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Mew York 


34 Nassau Street. New York 
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conditions for themselves and their 
employees. Or is it due to a careful 
calculation of the profit which 
accrues through the eliminating of 
errors, days of absence because of 
sickness and increased speed that 
results from comfort? Whatever 
the basic reason is, it is a fact that 
the average American office in 
France is better lighted, better 
ventilated and more roomy than 
the average French office. 

This willingness to spend large 
sums of money to tear down and 
build up again at a seemingly ex- 
orbitant cost is a signifizant point 
in summing up American business 
methods. This also has had its 
effects on French business, new fac- 
tories and office buildings go in for 
all the newest features which pro- 
mote efficiency and comfort in work. 
They are, however, too few and the 
tendency in France is to see only 
the first cost and overlook the in- 
creased profit due to new and bet- 
ter equipment. 

One might gather from these re- 
marks that I am strongly in favor 
of American business methods. 
That is a fact. However, having 
handed so many bouquets to the 
American business man, I would 
not be just without casting a 
friendly brick-bat or two. So here 
goes, 

I think that American business 
men are too impulsive. Too many 
grave decisions depend on the state 
of their livers in the morning. We 
have seen cases here where large 
organizations were torn down in 
the twinkling of an eye. One bright 
day a cable arrives and within sixty 
days nothing is left. This has hap- 
pened in the case of businesses that 
were succeeding and had ap- 
parently every chance to progress 
continuously. In some cases new 
organizations have been built again 
by the same concerns within a year. 
Why? 

We Frenchmen do not under- 
stand what it is all about. Good 
men are put out of work, vast sums 
of money spent for organization 
and advertising are thrown out the 
window, and competitors are al- 
lowed to steal the market. All be- 
cause of some whim or mood on the 
part of an American tycoon. 
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As I have already mentioned one 
of the great qualities of American 
business methods is the scientific 
attitude they bring to any business 
problem and the thoroughness with 
which they prepare each step in 
the development of their enter- 
prises. But they are remarkably in- 
consistent in going after foreign 
markets. I speak particularly of 
observations in France. In the 
cases where firms successful in the 
United States have brought to bear 
all the elements of their success on 
the French market, they have 
reaped the same measure of success 
here. But many considered France a 
fair weather market or a negligible 
quantity to be approached on a 
shoestring basis. 

France represents forty million 
people and while the average 
Frenchman has not the buying 
power of the average American, it 
still represents a market worth 
working for. If, for the sake of 
argument, we fix the buying power 
of the average Frenchman at half 
that of the average American, the 
French market represents a value 
equal to that of twenty million 
Americans. France can therefore 
be compared to a group of states 
having a population of approxi- 
mately twenty million inhabitants. 

A well-managed concern in 
America before tackling such a job 
would make a meticulous survey, 
provide an adequate advertising 
campaign and set up an efficient 
sales organization. In cases where 
American firms have not been suc- 
cessful in their French ventures, 
their failure may often be at- 
tributed to the fact that they have 
failed to approach the French mar- 
ket as they should have a similar 
market in the United States. They 
have not put up sufficient funds or 
set up the proper machinery to 
bring their venture to a successful 
conclusion. 

My biggest brick-bat for Ameri- 
can business methods, however, is 
the subject of credit. It is a moot 
question as to how much credit-in- 
flation was responsible for the 
American depression. That it ac- 
centuated it, there is no doubt. For 
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THE GREATEST 
BOOK on selling 
has just been pub- 
lished ... Written 
by the most color- 
ful and interesting 
personality in 
American business 


... A man whose 
ability to write is 
second only to his 
ability tosell...A 
refreshing change 
from the stuffy, 
preachy, theoreti- 
cal books that glut 
the market ... A 
book that is as in- 
teresting as ‘The 
Arabian Nights.” 


Order this book 
ON APPROVAL 
today ... Ideal as 
a gift for salesmen 
or friends in sales 
work ... A MUST 
book for your sales 
library. 


SAUNDERS NORVELL 
began as a stock clerk 
for the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company in St. 
Louis, became their star 
salesman in the days of 
the Old West, then sales 
manager. He lett Sim- 
mons to head up the 
Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Company. 
Next he became presi- 


dent of Meteses & MES NAMA 


Remington Arms Co. 
But regardless of title 
he was always selling. 


THIS BOOK TELLS HOW TO... Win Back Disgruntled Customers . . . 
Sell Opening Stocks . . . Sell Futures . .. Handle the Claim-Making Cus- 
tomer ... Start a Prospect Buying ... Handle Price Competition .. . 
Teach Buyers to Understand Quality ... Move Goods from Dealer's 
Shelves .. . Work with Retail Salespeople . . . Use Letters of Introduction 

.. Pave the Way for Bigger Sales ... Combat Hand-to-Mouth Buying. 


A Book Everyone in Sales Work 
Should Read for Pleasure and Profit 


Bound in cloth—216 pages—5!4 x 814 inches—PRICE ON APPROVAL $1.75 


(Illinois 3 per cent sales tar added when applicable) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 

















from my observations of Ameri- 
can business methods as used in 
France, I believe that the credit 
practices of America as they are 
sometimes applied here are not only 
uneconomic and unsocial but vi- 
cious and immoral as well. 

The development of salesman- 
ship as a science is too often respon- 
sible for overselling the customer. 
To my way of thinking, the power 
that American business’ wields 
through its sales force is un- 
wisely applied. More judgment 
should be used in limiting the efforts 
of the salesman to those clients who 
really need his goods and have ade- 
quate funds or income to pay for 
them. By their modern methods of 
selling Americans create need where 
no real need exists, and having 
created it, proceed to satisfy it even 
though the purchaser can fulfill 
his agreements only at the cost of 





mortgaging his income for months 
and sometimes years in advance. It 
is an excellent thing for the national 
economy to turn money over but 
the limits in which it can be safely 
turned should be carefully studied. 

France has a history which 
shows a remarkable economic sta- 
bility. This is undoubtedly due to 
an immense buying power con- 
stantly in reserve. The French 
“bas de laine” or woolen sock is 
proverbial. There have been depres- 
sions and booms, it is true, but 
French depressions have never 
reached such profound depths and 
French booms have never touched 
such giddy heights as in America. 
This is due to the Frenchman’s ret- 
icence in spending his money. He 
always has cash to fall back on. It 
is only human, however, that he 
evolves with the times. When high- 
pressure sales methods are brought 





Research Building Demonstrates Use 


Of New Materials for Building 





(Austin Company Photo) 


Probably nowhere are laboratories which more completely illustrate a company’s 
own progress in product development than those in the new research building 
of the American Rolling Mill Company. Exterior is of glass blocks flanked by 
strips of yellow (porcelain enameled iron panels), jet black (porcelain pilasters) 
and silver gray (stainless steel). The building is located at Middletown, Ohio 
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to bear, he is apt to weaken, he is 
just as anxious, as you say in 
America, “to keep up with the 
Joneses.” 

When oversold—this is what 
happens in France—the purchaser 
having signed an agreement which 
he regrets, afterwards feels that he 
has been imposed upon and that he 
has therefore been relieved of his 
obligation to pay. This has been 
at the bottom of many bad experi- 
ences of American business in 
France in the credit department. 
Frenchmen have gained an unen- 
viable reputation as credit risks. 
Do they merit it? I do not think so. 

Generally a Frenchman will not 
accept an agreement that he can- 
not fulfill. This makes it hard to 
sell to him, but once having signed, 
if he feels afterwards that he did 
it of his own free will, he will pay. 
If he thinks that he was sold under 
pressure, he may rebel and refuse 
his payments. 

French stability and caution 
make the ship of commerce ride on 
more even keel. Such tremendous 
dips and rises in the curve of eco- 
nomic activity that mark American 
business industry are unknown in 
France. On the other hand, we 
Frenchmen as_ individuals, and 
France as a country, would be 
wealthier if through American 
business methods there were greater 
exchanges of commodities between 
ourselves and between our neigh- 
bors. While the tradition of French 
savings give us an extraordinary 
capital resource, we could all make 
more money if French savings were 
more actively employed. 

France and French business can 
only be benefited by the develop- 
ment of American business methods 
in France, and American firms 
which bring their methods as well 
as their merchandise to France will, 
undoubtedly, in the long run reap 
profits for themselves. 

The more business that is done 
between countries the less are the 
chances of war; one does not fight 
with one’s customer. I for one would 
like to see the development of 
American business in France on an 
equal exchange basis. 
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DO YOU WANT MORE EXPORT 


BUSINESS? 


With domestic sales slowing down, 
many sellers are turning to foreign 
markets for the increased volume they 
need this year ... export business is 
stepping ahead in spite of newspaper 
headlines you can get a larger 


share of this profitable business by 
capitalizing the experience of others. 





IN TWELVE MONTHLY RELEASES 


NEW TRENDS IN EXPORT POLICIES AND METHODS 
How American manufacturers are planning to win 
the overseas markets that are now open—steps in 
the development of export business. 


WHERE TO FIND BUSINESS IN OVERSEAS MARKETS 


Survey of leading exporters to determine (a) which 
markets are yielding the most profitable business; 
and (b) the methods which should be employed in 
developing those markets. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE FOR DIRECT EXPORT 


Experience of various companies with direct export 
methods—export selling companies—-allied export 
companies—separate export departments, etc. 


BEST METHODS OF INDIRECT EXPORTING 


Experience of manufacturers in using the export 
merchant, the export commission house, the manu- 
facturer’s export agent—list of export middlemen. 


HOW TO SELL IN OVERSEAS MARKETS 


An analysis of sales campaigns and methods used by 
leading companies to economically build export 
business—data on the cost of operating salesmen in 
the twenty best overseas markets. 


Announcing a Survey of 
MODERN EXPORT METHODS 


To help American manufacturers profit from the sales 
opportunities that lie in the wake of new reciprocal trade 
agreements, the Dartnell staff, assisted by an advisory 
council of leading exporters, is making a survey to deter- 
mine the methods which have proved most effective in 
getting overseas business under prevailing conditions. 
More than 2,500 companies engaged in foreign trade will 
cooperate in this undertaking. A year will be required to 
complete the survey. Data will be released to subscribers 
as rapidly as it is obtained and edited. 


The information will be released Ai special filing binder, equipped 
in the form of twelve special, type- with reference tabs is furnished to 


EXPORT ADVERTISING AND nic SCHANDISING 
Operating chart, with specific data, showing how to 
get national advertising coverage of the more active 
overseas markets. 

CURRENT PRACTICE IN FINANCING EXPORT TRADE 
Experience of subscribers with different banking 


written reports, with numerous 
exhibits. These will consist of from 
eight to sixteen pages, in loose-leaf 
form for reference filing. The re- 
ports will be issued at approxi- 
mately monthly intervals. 


hold the reports and exhibits as 
received. The reports are 84 by 
1l inches in size, and are supple- 
mented by charts, exhibits and 
other data useful in promoting 
sales abroad. 


facilities—tabulation of credit data available. 


METHODS OF HANDLING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Forms and systems which have proved helpful in 
short-cutting export routine—export quotations de- 
fined, what they mean and what they do not mean. 


THE EXPORT FORWARDER AND FREIGHT BROKER 


A disinterested survey of the services which various 
forwarding companies and brokers are prepared to 
render; with a list of such organizations, fees, etc. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF FOREIGN TRADE 


How experienced exporters guard against legal 
difficulties when doing business abroad—laws a ffect- 
ing exporters to the principal overseas markets. 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Devices and methods used by leading exporters to 
cut shipping and freight handling costs. 
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PRICE ON APPROVAL $11.85 


This includes the twelve typewritten reports, the supplementary bulletins 
and exhibits, and a special tabbed ring binder for filing the data as issued. 


Tue Dartnett ConPoRATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


SIRS: Enter our subscription for the twelve releases in your new survey of 
MODERN EXPORT METHODS. 


C) Send the binder and first release on ten days’ approval. 


0 Gold stamp my name on the binder without charge in consideration of check 
attached. 


SHIP TO.. 
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Sales: $500,000, Population: 3,091 


(Continued from page 30) 


certificate to the pioneer who 
started trading with the store on 
the date closest to a date in a 
sealed envelope. Old-timers are not 
required to show sales slips in 
proof of their early purchases at 
L. M. They merely submit a date 
before the sealed envelope is 
opened. This year’s pioneer event 
is going to culminate in a dinner 
for all pioneers who register. 

The store has made every effort 
to win community friendship by 
courting the favor of local civic 
organizations in a cooperative 
manner. Consider, for instance, the 
store’s annual style show. This has 
become a community event in 
Shelton because the store holds the 
show in a local hall and a local 
community organization is each 
year asked to sponsor the event. 
This organization sells tickets for 
the show, usually at 25 cents each, 
and collects the entire proceeds for 
its treasury. One year it held the 
show under the sponsorship of the 
local P. T. A., with local teachers 
naming pupils as mannequins. 

Children and young people are 


always welcomed to the store and 
treated in a friendly fashion, re- 
gardless of the size of their pur- 
chases or whether or not they make 
any purchases at all. Mr. Elliott 
wisely realizes the effect a child’s 
pleasure or displeasure has upon 
his parents’ choice of a trading 
place, as well as the fact that chil- 
dren grow up and become cus- 
tomers themselves eventually. At 
one time the store featured a free 
lending library for children. An- 
other time high-school students 
were invited to write advertising 
copy. Currently it is paying par- 
ticular attention to the earnest 
wish of every Boy Scout to have 
a complete scout outfit. Boys are 
allowed to buy these on terms of 
nothing down and 25 to 50 cents 
per week. This business is not 
profitable; it’s just another way 
of giving the friendly service which 
has won volumes of business for 
the Lumbermen’s Mercantile store 
in Shelton. 

Customers find familiar, adver- 
tised brands at the L. M. store, 
for instance—Faberware and Wil- 





Blotters Promote Better Letters 


SERIES of blotters, especially 

printed and distributed to all 
members of the office staff of the 
Panther Oil and Grease Manufac- 
turing Company, Ft.Worth, Texas, 
who have occasion to write to cus- 
tomers and prospects, are designed 
to act as frequent reminders of the 
importance of writing good sales 
letters. 

Copy on the blotters is changed 
with each distribution. Each blotter 
is designed to remind the corre- 
spondent that every letter offers an 
opportunity to close an order. One 
blotter reads, “Orders make our liv- 
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ing! Are you ‘twisting’ for orders 
when you dictate that letter?” 

Another blotter carries the ad- 
monition, “If you want your pay 
check Saturday, ask for ours to- 
day!” and another along this 
theme asks, “If your pay check 
Saturday depended on the letter 
you are dictating . . . what would 
you tell the customer?” 

These blotters are signed by Carl 
Wollner, president, Panther Oil and 
Grease Manufacturing Company. 
No other copy, save the signature 
and the suggestion about letter 
writing, appears on the blotters. 


son Brothers, Nunn-Bush and 
Frigidaire—but don’t see one line 
jostling another in a way to bog 
down turnover. The average turn- 
over at L. M. is 7.5, with such 
departments as meats, with a turn- 
over of 49.2 and groceries with 
10.2, leading the list. The only 
electrical refrigerator is Frigi- 
daire, but the store sold seventy of 
them during the 1937 season, 
which seems to answer the argu- 
ment that an appliance line must 
be multiple. As Mr. Elliott puts 
it: “After we have told and shown 
a customer why a certain product 
is the best—and then turn right 
around and tack the same super- 
latives onto another litie—we are 
not apt to have her confidence in 
our buying judgment.” Even in 
groceries, where they ask for items 
by brand, the lines are pared down 
to help turnover. Just one spice 
line is carried — Schillings — but 
this is pushed. There are five 
tinned coffees and one sold in bulk 
—and they’ll tell you in the gro- 
cery department that they never 
lose a sale because they don’t 
handle the other ninety and nine. 

Warehouse space is large, in 
fact, just about equal to the 
30,000 square feet of selling space, 
but the stocks are all geared to 
the market potentiality of the L. 
M., because Mr. Elliott is essen- 
tially a buyer, not a speculator. 
He emphatically doesn’t believe in 
the “buy” which has the sole virtue 
of being a “good buy.” When he 
talks with a salesman, or goes to 
market, he buys to established 
price lines and the known consumer 
demand of this customerage. If he 
is buying to a 10- and 19- and 
29-cent retail price span, nothing 
on earth can make him buy an 
article to sell at 22 cents. 

Stock control methods are as 
complete here as they are in any 
big city store. The ready-to-wear 
department provides a very good 
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example. The form begins with the | 


entry of the number, the date, the 
firm purchased from, the type of 
garment, size and color, the cost, 


the selling price, and finally the | 


date sold, the name of the cus- 
tomer, the price, the mark-down. 
Ninety per cent of L. M.’s vol- 


ume is in credit sales and the av- | 


erage age of accounts is fifty-nine 
days, which isn’t delinquency. 


There are about twenty-five hun- | 


dred accounts on the roster—folk 
who buy everything from steak for 
tonight’s dinner to a new sofa and 


feed for the backyard flock and | 
cement for the new basement in one | 


shopping trip. To watch the work 


of the two billers, who with the two | 


auditors comprise the accounting 
staff, is to realize that a general 
store certainly deserves its name. 

Collection losses are less than 1 
per cent, simply because L. M. 
patrons want to pay their bills. 


| 
| 
| 


All customers are treated alike. | 


For instance, collection requests 
are never made over the telephone 


—you know those party lines! | 


Letters are friendly and if the re- 
cipient is one whom the credit 
manager calls by his first name, 
that is the salutation that goes on 
the letter. No collection appeals of 
any kind are made during the gift 
shopping month—in fact, all down 
the line this small-town store takes 
care not to regard a credit cus- 
tomer as an account number, but 
as a customer. 

It is interesting that when Mr. 
Cole came to Shelton from a big 
city credit desk, he had that idea 
of numbered form letters to cover 
the various stages and shades of 
delinquency. He never used ’em. 

But he does have some urban 
ideas which work most effectively. 
He checks up on inactive accounts 
to stop dormancy. A letter which 
is paired off with a questionnaire 
is an established winner. The one 
reproduced here, however, is not a 
form, by any means. Mr. Cole 
varies it to suit the personality of 
the recipient. Newly married 
couples and new arrivals in the 
city are sent letters which invite 
their business. And L. M. drew 
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Is There a 
Better Way 


\ 
* to Help 


Salesmen? 


Dartnell is checking 2,700 sales organizations to determine 


1. Which types of sales promotion have proved most effective for different 
sales set-ups. : 
2. How these companies tie-in their sales promotional effort with personal 
selling and advertising. 
3. What sales promotional efforts failed and which succeeded. Why did 
they fail? Why did they succeed? 
THIS IS THE FIFTH nation-wide survey DARTNELL has made of sales 
management practices. It will take a year to complete. The information and 
data gathered by our staff will be released in the form of monthly reports, 
with working exhibits, to all subscribers. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: The entire cost of the twelve typewritten reports (84x11 inches), 


the supplementary data and exhibits, special reference binder and tabbed indexes is $11.85. 
If check accompanies order your name will be gold stamped on cover at no extra cost. 


Invoice to company unless otherwise requested. Illinois 3% Sales Tax added when applicable 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


| 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











By Bell System CONFERENCE TELEPHONE SERVICE this 
Cincinnati plant superintendent is talking to the Chicago 
headquarters on page 50 and the St. Louis warehouse 
SEE PAGES 50,60 manager on page 60, exactly as if they 
were all sitting around the same table. 

€ Conference Telephone Service gets busy 
executives together quickly — saves miles, 
minutes and money. Try it. Ask Long 
Distance for the Conference operator. 
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much affirmative response from a 
letter which remembered to thank 
those prompt payers who never 
would otherwise receive a letter 
from the credit manager! Thus 
are loyal friends of the store made 
and retained! 

System, which is premised with 
a customer control plan at work 
in the credit office, is used to insure 
coverage in all departments. The 
check usually covers a 3-month 
period, and the clerk notes on a 
“Customer Control Card” the vari- 
ous departments in which a given 
customer has or has not been 


active. Should) Mrs. Customer 
patronize groceries, but not meats, 
a letter is sent to sell her on the 
use of the related department. 

A recent customer control anal- 
ysis, covering five hundred cus- 
tomers, revealed that 92 per cent 
of this number regularly pa- 
tronized the grocery department, 
that only 10 per cent of these did 
not regularly patronize adjacent 
meats. The letters to these will sell 
the idea of the meat section. If the 
customer has refrained from meat 
buying because of vegetarian prin- 
ciples, she’ll write Mr. Cole a let- 


ter and tell him so. They do that in 
Shelton, just because L. M. writes 
them those personal, friendly let- 
ters which deserve replies. 

I’ve come away kind of shout- 
ing for a store, tucked away in a 
lumber town you’ve probably never 
heard of, that dared to spend 
$40,000 for modernization in 
1935, just when the country was 
getting out of sick bed. Now, more 
falling plaster is in the offing be- 
cause the only anxious note you'll 
ever hear in Mr. Elliott’s voice is 
when he repeats, “We’ve got to 
have more room.” 





How to Plug Leaks 


(Continued from page 21) 


carelessness. This is especially true 
where spoilage from careless feed- 
ing, thoughtlessness, failure to 
measure or plan is possible. In one 
plant where this plan was tried, 
some workers filled their waste bins 
before the first day was over; 
others had scarcely no waste; 
formerly the waste had gone into a 
common bin, and no one checked 
individual spoilage. 

When each worker could thus 
see how much more wasteful, or 
more careful, he was than his fel- 
lows, the wasteful ones were in- 
spired to become much more care- 
ful. There is a definite technique 
in careful work, which when ac- 
quired almost eliminates needless 
waste. But to impart this tech- 
nique to a group of workers and 
maintain it requires constant, and 
understanding, instruction and 
supervision. 

Another ‘tremendous source of 
waste in the production of adver- 
tising and printed matter, catalogs 
and other supplies of this nature, 
is the extravagant habit of per- 
mitting four or five people to have 
a “say-so” in the final form and 
arrangement of each piece of 
printed matter. Usually about 
three of these people see or know 
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nothing of each new piece until it 
has been set up and proofed by the 
printer. Then it is shown around 
the legal department, the presi- 
dent, the secretary and perhaps 
the sales manager, each taking a 
whack at it. 

With every one of these func- 
tionaries making changes, the cost 
of alterations sometimes runs as 
high as 50 per cent of the total 
printing bill, unless the quantity 
ordered runs into five or six 
figures. Nine times out of ten none 
of the changes made are improve- 
ments; they are mere bows to the 
whim of some officer or official of 
the company who thinks he is duty- 
bound to offer some slight sugges- 
tion every time his opinion is asked. 
If some of these men had to ap- 
prove bills for alterations charged 
by printers they would be far less 
likely to demand so many petty 
revisions. 

Then there is waste in failure 
to plan ahead. Not long ago a 
certain shop was paid an addi- 
tional $300 for overtime charges 
on a job that totaled, according to 
the original estimate, only $800. 
But before ali the various people 
who had a finger in the production 
pie could be gathered together 


That Raise Overhead Costs 


and brought to a unanimous deci- 
sion, the time for mailing was only 
a few days away; the printed ma- 
terial was produced at terrific 
overtime rates; envelopes were 
made on overtime, and the fold- 
ing, inserting and mailing done on 
Saturday and Sunday at double 
time rates, virtually doubling the 
cost of the entire mailing. Yet the 
job had been discussed for weeks 
while various officials made sugges- 
tions and counter suggestions and 
the harassed sales promotion de- 
partment watched the flight of 
time, knowing full well that double 
the amount appropriated would be 
spent and charged against the 
year’s promotion budget. 

Yet in the company where this 
extravagance prevails officials 
proudly show neat little piles of 
various kinds of scrap metals, fil- 
ings, borings and other salvage 
items from factory machines. Pos- 
sibly the total of all this factory 
salvage in a year amounts to less 
than that wasted on one big pro- 
motion job rushed through at the 
last minute because everyone puts 
off making final decisions until 
every production factor in the job 
calls for overtime work in order to 
get it out on schedule. 
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How Kolynos Sells in 88 Countries 


(Continued from page 24) 


written there. But in India the 
copy and advertising instructions 
are distributed from Calcutta and 
Bombay to the provincial papers. 
In South America where eighteen 
of its twenty-one countries speak 
Spanish, the Kolynos advertising 
appears in neutral Spanish. 

While essentially the same ap- 
peals are employed all over the 
world, it is important that no 
racial nor religious corns be step- 
ped on. Thus, in countries where 
Mohammedanism and Hinduism 
are observed, the company adver- 
tises, “Kolynos contains no animal 
fat and is not touched by the 
hands in manufacturing.” 

When the Kolynos Company 
first enters a market it makes a 
capital investment in advertising. 
After the product is established, 
the advertising appropriation is 
derived by taking a certain per- 
centage of the previous year’s 
sales. This percentage varies some- 
what according to conditions. Be- 
fore fixing the amount, the com- 
pany makes a study of the eco- 
nomic and political conditions in 
that country. If they are un- 
usually favorable, the appropria- 
tion may be upped a little. If they 
are unfavorable, it may be lowered 
below the average. If too bad, the 
advertising may be suspended al- 
together, as was done in Spain. 

Success in selling in foreign 
countries depends a good deal on 
the ability of the consumer in these 
places to identify the product or 
package. The Kolynos name is 
used in eighty-eight countries. The 
package looks the same in all of 
them. It may not be an attractive 
package from the present-day 
package designer’s viewpoint, but 
it is established everywhere, for- 
eign consumers are able to recog- 
nize it instantly, and the company 
is too wise to take a chance on 
changing it. Greece is the only 
country where the natives know the 
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meaning of the name, Kolynos. It 
is a combination of two Greek 
words, meaning “beautifier” and 
“disease preventer.” 

The Kolynos Company has 
registered its trade-mark every- 
where that it is possible to regis- 
ter a trade name. The process of 
registering is much the same as in 
the United States. It costs ‘about 
$100, on the average, per country. 
It is absolutely essential for a 
manufacturer expecting to develop 
export markets to protect his 
trade name in all countries, as it 
is much easier to steal or to in- 
fringe on trade-marks in most 
other nations. 

Kolynos is manufactured in 
whole or in part in more than 
twenty countries. Some of the 
places where it is manufactured 
are Australia, England, Canada, 
France, Germany, Holland, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Peru, Chile, Mexico, 
Cuba, Italy, Greece and Rouma- 
nia. It is manufactured in these 
places to get around prohibitive 


tariff barriers and in order to have | 


a producing center in good mar- 
kets. Of course, in some countries 
at present, such as Germany, a 
manufacturer must produce within 
their borders. 

Another explanation of Koly- 
nos’ success in exporting is the 
marvelous system of control which 
it exercises from the United States 
over all of its foreign operations. 
One hundred and_ twenty-three 
tests are made on Kolynos during 
its manufacture. These tests begin 
with the raw material. Kolynos 
manufactured abroad must pass 
through these 123 tests, just as 
Kolynos made in this country. 

The company exercises its con- 
trol over its world markets, 
through its export division, which 
is headed by a highly competent 
export manager. Working under 
him are specialists in foreign mer- 
chandising methods. 
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“Thank goodness we are getting 
Ediphone voice writing. Now the 
boss can clear away all corre- 
spondence and details double quick. 
No waiting... no fussing. And no 
more shorthand for me. I'll have 
time to get out twice as much 
work with less effort.” 

For information telephone the 
Ediphone, your city, or write The 
Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, New Jersey. 














With a shade that weighs 


OUNCES 


INSTEAD OF 
POUNDS 


New Wakefield 
COMMODORE 


sives more light 


... better light and 
~ a 


bw 
lower maintenance cost “S ,"— 


Feather-light, but tougher than ordinary 
steel, the 18-ounce Plaskon shade of the 
COMMODORE gives you 83% of the 
light from the bare bulb . . . more light 
than most indirect fixtures and it’s glare- 
less. And it cuts maintenance costs to the 
bone, by making cleaning easy and by 
bringing greater safety and less breakage 
of shades. See for yourself. ASK FOR FREE 
DEMONSTRATION. Requires only a floor plug. 
Or we will ship a COMMODORE, complete with 
bulb, on 90-day trial. You have no obligation for 
breakage. Write us. 


Wakefield also makes enclosing globes 
and other units for office lighting. 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD 
BRASS COMPANY 


7 DARWOOD PARK 
VERMILION, OHIO 
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NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 





FEBRUARY HOLIDAYS, ANNIVERSARIES AND SPECIAL DAYS 


1. George Washington elected first President of 
U. S., 1789. 


@, Candlemas Day—also known as Groundhog Day. 
Grecian Independence Day. 


3, Horace Greeley, journalist, born 1811. 


4, Anniversary of Interstate Commerce Commission, 
first street car line in America, and London 
Gazette. Birthday of Charles Augustus Lindbergh. 


5. Birth of Dwight L. Moody, 101 years ago. 


6. Boy Scout Anniversary Week, February 6 to 12. 
Massachusetts admitted to Union, 1788. 


7, Charles Dickens born, 1812. John Ruskin born, 
1819. 


8, Uruguay Independence Day. 
9, Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Day. 


10. Dog Show, New York City, February 10 to 12. 
City of Buffalo founded. 


14. Thomas A. Edison born, 1847. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture established. 


12, Abraham Lincoln born, 1809. Georgia Day— 
Legal holiday in Georgia. Peter Cooper, inventor 
of America’s first locomotive, born, 1791. Nation- 
al Defense Week, February 12 to 22. Independ- 
ence Day in Chili. 


Race Relation Sunday. National Drama Week, 
February 13 to 20. 


St. Valentine’s Day. Oregon admitted to Union, 
1859. Arizona admitted to Union, 1912. Bell and 
Gray patented telephone, 1876. Trafalgar Day in 
England. 


Remember-the-Maine Day. Birthday of Cyrus 
Hall McCormick, inventor of reaping machine, 
1809. 


Lithuanian Independence Day. 


Suez Canal opened, 1867. Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation organized. 


17. 


18, Phonograph patented by Edison, 1878. 


19, Ohio admitted to Union, 1803. 


Better American Speech Week, annually, Febru- 
ary 20 to 26 


22.. George Washington born, 1732. Legal holiday in 
all states. 


26. W. F. Cody, “Buffalo Bill,” born, 1846. Michael 
J. Owens patented glass blowing machine, 1895. 


27. Independence Day, Santo Domingo. 


28. Yellowstone National Park established. 





FEBRUARY CONVENTIONS, 


Agricultural 


24-26 Fat Cattle Show, Knoxville 

26- 6 Fat Stock Show and Livestock Exposition, Houston 
2- 4 Southern Agricultura! Workers, Atlanta 

19-23 Southwestern Livestock Show, El Paso 


Educational, Fraternal 


26- 3 American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City 


MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


26 National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions, Philadelphia 
25 New England College Glee Clubs’ Association, Boston 


20-27 Paper Makers’ Advertising Club, New York City 
Foreign 
21- 4 British Industries Fair, London, England 


15-17 Canadian Hardware Exposition of Ontario Retail Hardware 
Association, Toronto 
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Hardware 


15-16 Arkansas Retail Hardware and Implement Association, thirty- 
eighth annual, Little Rock 
15-17 California Retail Hardware Association, San Francisco 
23-24 Connecticut Retail Hardware Association, New Haven 
15-17 Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago 
8-11 Iowa Hardware and House Furnishings Show of Iowa Retail 
Hardware Association, fortieth annual, Des Moines 
8-11 Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Detroit 
22-25 Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, Minneapolis 
22-24 Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Louis 
1- 3 Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha 
8-10 New York State Retail Hardware Association, Buffalo 
10-11 North Coast Hardware and Implement Dealers, Seattle 
8-10 North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Grand Forks 
Ohio Hardware Association, forty-fourth annual convention 
and exhibit, Columbus 
Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, Oklahoma 
City 
Pacific Northwest Hardware Dealers, Spokane, Wash. 
Panhandle Hardware and Implement Association, Amarillo 
Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
Philadelphia 
Southern California Retail Hardware Association, Los Angeles 
22-23 Virginia Retail Hardware Association, Richmond 
21-22 West Virginia Hardware Association, White Sulphur Springs 
1- 4 Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee 


Lumber 


8-10 Illinois Lumber and Material Dealers’ Association, Chicago 
2- 4 Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Des Moines 

17-18 Kentucky Lumber and Supply Association, Louisville 

2- 4 Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania, Pitts- 

burgh 

1- 4 Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Detroit 

8-10 Western Red and Northern White Cedar Association, Spokane 
17-19 Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Spokane 
15-17 Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Milwaukee 


Medicine 
28- 3 Association of Western Hospitals, San Francisco 
15-18 Mid-South Post Graduate Medical Assembly, Memphis 


16-17 Mid-South Post Graduate Nurse Anesthetists, Memphis 
22-25 Pacific Coast Surgical Association, Los Angeles 


Professions 


8-11 American Concrete Contractors’ Association, Chicago 

21-24 Associated Bakers of America, Chicago 

8-10 Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., nineteenth 
annual, Washington, D. C. 

15-17 Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Association, New York City 
8-11 International Society of Master Paintersand Decorators, Boston 
1- 4 Merchant Tailor Designers’ Association, Chicago 
8-11 National Association of Merchant Tailors of America, Cincin- 

nati 
9 National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
8-11 Painting and Decorating Contractors of America, Boston 
7- 9 Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Milwaukee 
9-10 Steel Founders’ Society of America, Cleveland 
9-10 Tile and Mantel Contractors’ Association, Atlanta 
2 Universal Craftsmen Council of Engineers, Cleveland 


Science and Industry 


ll American Chemical Society and Society of Chemical Industry, 
joint meeting, New York City 


American Concrete Institute, Chicago 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineering, 
New York City 

Canadian Mining Exposition, New York City 

Electrical Exhibition and Market Week, North Central Asso- 
ciated Electrical Industries, Minneapolis 

Electrical Manufacturers’ Representatives’ Association, an- 
nual exhibition, Detroit 

} New England Gas Association, Boston 


Southern Gas Association, Dallas 


Sport 


27- 6 Boat and Sports Show, ninth annual, Navy Pier, Chicago 

15-18 National Association of Greenkeepers of America, twelfth 
annual golf show, Cincinnati 

18-26 National Sportsmen's Show, New York City 

5-12 New England Sportsmen’s and Boat Show, Boston 

9-13 Winter Sports Carnival climaxed by Northwestern Jumping 

Championship on Mount Hood, February 13, Portland, Ore 


Trade 


15-16 American Concrete Pipe Association, San Antonio 
14-16 American National Retail Jewelers’ Association, Minneapolis 
21-25 American Paper and Pulp Association, New York City 
American Warehousemen’s Association, Pittsburgh 
Association of Newsprint Manufacturers of the United States, 
New York City 
5 Association of Refrigerated Warehouses, Pittsburgh 
} Better Homes and Building Exposition, Kansas City, Mo. 
Central Cooperative Association, St. Paul, Minn. 
18-27 Detroit Builders’ and Manufacturers’ Exhibition, Detroit 
18-19 Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Syracuse 
10-18 Food Show and Household Appliances Exposition, Cleveland 
22- 1 Louisville Home Show, Louisville 
13-15 Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Association, Philadelphia 
24-25 Middle Atlantic Tent and Awning Manufacturers’ Association 
Philadelphia 
10-12 Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Conference, Chicago 
9 National Association of Wool Manufacturers, New York City 
8-11 National Concrete Masonry Association, Chicago 
7-11 National Domestics and Linen Show, New York City 
6-11 National Electrical Manufacturers’ Association, New York City 
7-12 National Notion and Novelty Exhibit, New York City 
22-29 National Paper Trade Association, New York City 
Jan. 31-4 National Retail Dry Goods Association, twenty-seventh 
annual, New York City 
21-23 National Retail Liquor Package Stores, Baltimore 
21-24 National School Supplies and Equipment Association, Chicago 
21-25 New York Gift Show, New York City 
15-17 Office Management Association, third annual office equipment 
display, Chicago 
22 Pacific Northwest Feed Association, Inc., Seattle 
20-27 Southwest Home Furnishings and Electrical Goods Show, Dallas 


Miscellaneous 


15-17 American Management Association, personnel conference, 
Chicago 
28- 1 Automotive Accessories Manufacturers’ Association, eleventh 
annual exposition, New York City 
5 Grotto Circus, Cleveland 
5 Johns-Manville Sales Conference, Cleveland 
1 Mardi Gras, New Orleans 
Mid-West Hotel Show, Chicago 
National Home Show, Philadelphia 
Southwest Road Show and School, Wichita, Kans. 
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This St. Louis warehouse manager is in conference, by 
Bell System CONFERENCE TELEPHONE SERVICE, with the 
big boss in Chicago (page 50) and the Cincinnati plant 
superintendent (page 55). Miles apart, SEE PAGES 50, 55 
the three men talk and listen in turn on 

the same connection. Conference service & 

is the fast, easy way to get information 

direct to the right people, with full 

discussion for complete understanding. 
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TMs hind OF GOSSIP 
IS A G00D THING 


Traveland is all a-buzz with nice 
gossip about The Stevens! Travel- 
ers, wise in living, tell about the 
world of ease and comfort found at 
this largest hotel in all the world. 


“Located ideally—in the business 
district yet on the Park and Lake, 
removed from congested traffic’... 
“The kind of welcome that makes 
you feel at home”... “Rare atten- 


sal 


tion to little comfort details” ... 
“Always a perfect room selection 
from modest singles to sumptuous 
suites’’. . . “Biggest bargain in liv- 
ing’’. These are the things they say. 


Come to The Stevens, see for your- 
self. You'll thank this kind of gossip. 
You'll find the satisfying comfort 
which has made The Stevens 
Chicago’s Outstanding Hotel. 


Wy 
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Control Reports for 
Better Management 


(Continued from page 13) 


| is served. Follow the progress of the 
| average financial report. In each 
| division of the business the finan- 
cial report is a detailed compila- 
tion and comparison of operating 
| figures. This detail is necessary to 
| the division manager for control of 
his operations. The report may be 
from fifteen to fifty pages long. 
These division reports are con- 
solidated into one report, combin- 
ing all facts and figures into a con- 
_clusive report. This consolidated 
report serves the controller and his 
staff. The report may be from ten 
to fifteen pages long. The controller 
selects the reports which are to be 
| presented to top management. It 
| has been reduced to four or five 
| pages. The report now includes a 
comparative balance sheet, com- 
parative income account, disposi- 
tion of funds statement, compara- 
| tive sales report (in summary 
| form) and possibly an analysis of 
_ expenses. There is very little detail 
| included. If more detail is required 
| before action can be taken, it can 
be presented in such a manner as 
to answer specific questions. The 
| detail is retained by subordinate 
management so that analysis of 
| specific cases can be made. Each di- 
vision is interested in a specialized 
viewpoint. Top management is in- 
terested in an overall perspective. 
| The controller weeds out detail and 
| presents summaries. 
Water in seeking its own level 
moves from the bowels of the earth 
to the upper levels, and leaves be- 
hind in its upward progress many 
of its impurities, so that at arriv- 
ing at the point of use, it is ready 
| for consumption. Control reports 

originate in the junior levels of the 

organization and at their incep- 
| tion are detailed instruments of 
| subordinate management. They are 
| detailed because subordinate man- 
| agement is interested primarily in 


| method. As the control reports fil- 
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ter to each successive upper level 
of management, detail is eliminated 
so that when they reach top man- 
agement, they are stripped down to 
essentials. Top management is in- 
terested in results. The same basic 
information has served each level 
of management as a control instru- 
ment, but the filtration process has 
purified the control report so that 
plans for administrative action can 
be formulated. 

Control is established most gen- 
erally by executive decisions setting 
up “routines” whereby routine 
operations are handled on a stand- 
ard operating basis. This ensures 
the uniformity of both procedure 
and results. Control is maintained 
specifically by these various reports 
which measure the progress toward 
a predetermined and desirable goal. 

One case which clearly illustrates 
the value of control reports comes 
to my mind—the company in ques- 
tion used the budget or quota basis 
for sales control. Annually a sales 
budget was prepared and each 
branch manager was given a quota 
in number of units of sales for the 
coming year. The sales report com- 
pared the actual units sold during 
the current year to the correspond- 
ing proportion of quota units to be 
sold, and to the actual units sold 
during the corresponding period in 
the previous year. This report in- 
dicated the points where sales were 
falling behind expectation. The real 
control was established when the 
sales report had another column 
added to it—the percentage of in- 
crease in business done by all com- 
panies in the same industry as re- 
ported by the Department of Com- 
merce or by the trade association 
which compiled such information. 
Attention could also be directed 
toward those points of operation 
that were enjoying a comparative 
increase in business which was 
below the indicated increase for the 
industry, thus denoting an actual 
loss of business. That which was not 
apparent before became readily 
apparent from the added compari- 
tive set of figures. 

Management in some cases is 
paying for the preparation of the 
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control reports which do not give 
all the pertinent information, and 
therefore cannot give rise to the 
fullest measure of corrective action. 
When a condition is really bad, con- 
trol mechanisms are not always 
needed in order to warn manage- 
ment of the danger. These severe 
and exaggerated conditions are 
easily discernible. When the inter- 
nal as well as external business 
situation appears on the surface to 
be good, “honest” control mechan- 
isms may point to danger. They 
may indicate leaks and wastage and 
may put management in a position 
to maintain as well as improve busi- 
ness progress. It has been said that 
it is hare to criticize convincingly 
a record of increasing sales. 

When business appears on the 
surface to be sluggish, I have ob- 
served that the payroll is the first 
point of attack. Many cases of un- 
warranted and hasty dismissals are 
the result. The office payroll is one 
large item of expense which can be 
made to yield immediate resuits. 
But there are innumerable small 
savings in office operations which 
can be made, and which in the ag- 
gregate are substantial. 

The “office” as it is known today 
is made up of many individual steps 
and procedures which are coordi- 
nated into one continuous opera- 
tion. These operations involve, in 
addition to clerical activity, ma- 
terials, supplies, machines, equip- 
ment, space, forms, oral as well as 
written communication, and outside 
services. An intensive search into 
the use of each of these items will 
develop surprising results. Small 
economies when viewed individually 
are not spectacular ; in total, they 
are worthy of management’s atten- 
tion. Executives sometimes are dis- 
satisfied because their contribu- 
tions in the “elimination of waste” 
program are not apparently no- 
ticed. The only answer to dissatis- 
faction of that type is a philo- 
sophical one—many of the people 
who are dependent upon charity at 
65 years of age did not become de- 
pendent through lack of adequate 
earnings, but because of the lack of 
regular savings. 





SUPER-STRONG, DOUBLE-ROLLED 


FIBRE TOP 


Vul-Cot—beside your desk! Chances are 
that your wastebasket is a Vul-Cot. Con- 
structed throughout of National H-A-R-D 
Vulcanized Fibre with super-strong, 
double-rolled fibre top. NO 

SOFT FIBRE. No metal top to 

dent, rust or lose its finish. A 

size and shape to meet every 
business need. In 

colors to match office 

furnishings. 


At Stationers 
and Office 
Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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On Lithographed Letterheads! 


In today’s rapidly changing business world firs 
im pressi are b ing more and more im- 
portant. That is one reason why a well designed 
Lithographed Letterhead is a superb investment. 
Yet, there is no need to pay a high price for a 
modern, well designed letterhead, in fact we 
offer you prices that challenge comparison! 
Send for our newest Portfolio of samples and 
our price list and see for yourself why alert 
buyers all over the nation have learned that it 
pays to order from Universal. Just pin the 
coupon below to your business letterhead and 
the Portfolio will go forward to you FREE and 
without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


4309 Diversey Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Universal Litho. & Stationery Co. 

43809 Diversey Ave., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Your advertisement sounds in- 
teresting. Please send the Portfolio and ) 
Price List at once, without cost or obli- 
gation. 


Name... Title 
Company. 


Address 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


IDEAS 





Have you recently installed some new equiprrent, improved a method, added some new business 


or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? 


Then tell the editors about it. This department is a clearing house of new and improved ideas and 


methods and $5 is paid for each idea used 





1. Type and Price Sheet 
Saves Time 


A transparent type and price sheet 
saves time for everyone concerned in se- 
lecting or ordering printing at Spiegel’s 
in Chicago. The various sizes and styles 
of available type are reproduced on this 
stiff sheet of transparent material, which 
may be kept conveniently in notebook or 
desk drawer. When copy is written, refer- 
ence to this sheet will quickly show the 
size of type which will fit the copy into 
the space desired. This avoids the neces- 


obel Exve Bold 


No MONEY Down 


sity of counting the individual units, or 
letters and numbers and spaces, which is 
a much slower method of ascertaining the 
correct size of type. 

This type and price sheet works ad- 
vantageously for those who work with 
type a great deal, because they can see at 
a glance the size and style to select. It 
also helps those unfamiliar with type faces 
and points, as it educates them as to the 
kinds available, the appropriate sizes and 
styles to select, the price of each and the 
exact amount of space (or number of 
lines) to be allowed for each. 
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2. Send an Envelope to 
Get the Money 


One day N. H. Pierce, owner of the 
Western Advertising Company in Men- 
ard, Texas, having noted favorable reac- 
tion to routine correspondence when he 
enclosed a self-addressed envelope for 
reply, decided to enclose such an envelope 
with every statement he sent out. 

His collections by the fifteenth of that 
month were well above the average for 
the mid-month. On the first of the follow- 
ing month he did the same thing. Again 
his collections were abnormally favorable. 
He has been following that practice con- 
sistently since; and he has cut down ma- 
terially his collection follow-ups. Today 
he never sends out a statement without 
enclosing a self-addressed return enve- 
lope with it. 

“The idea is entirely logical,” he ex- 
plains. “A lot of perfectly good customers 
can’t pay all their bills promptly. Some- 
time around the tenth of the month they 
write all the checks their bank balance 
will stand. They unconsciously favor 
those statements which offer the least 
amount of detail in paying. The statement 
that is accompanied by a self-addressed 
envelope is favored over other statements 
of similar size, especially by the man who 
does his own office work, because one step 
is eliminated for him in paying. 

“Thus the creditor who takes the trouble 
to make the job of paying a little easier 
gets his money and some of the others, on 
a similar basis, wait until the debtor 
writes his next batch of checks.” 


3. Gates Rubber Adopts 
Cyclometers 


Many concerns have adopted the use 
of cyclometers for the typewriters of 
typists and stenographers in centralized 
typing and transcribing departments, in- 


Various sizes and styles of type are reproduced in letters and figures on this sheet 
of transparent celluloid. By placing it over the layout for advertising or other 
material to be printed, it is easy to ascertain the size of type best suited to the 
space available. Name of each type, space occupied and point number are given 


cluding the Jewel Tea Company, Unitec 
States Gypsum Company, Cities Service 
Company, and a great many others. The 
latest concern to report success in thi: 
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method of measuring the production of 
typists and stenographers is the Gates 
Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado. 

Miss Virginia Young describes the 
Gates procedure as follows: 

The stenographers and typists at our 
office have cyclometers on their type- 
writers, which give an accurate check of 
the number of keystrokes made in any 
given period of time. These cyclometers, 
or counters, are geared in several ratios, 
but we find that 1 to 10 is the most satis- 
factory. For example, a reading of 2,446 
in the morning and 7,946 in the evening 
would show a total of 5,500 strokes, but a 
cipher is to be added, which brings the 
total to 55,000 strokes for the day. 

Periodically we check the counters for 
accuracy, by typing a test of 500 strokes. 
If the counter reads 2,446 at the beginning 
of the test it should read 2,496 at the 
end, or a total of 50. 

A base rate is set, and each girl has a 
quota assigned to her, figured on this 
basis. When she does more work than is 
required of her, the overage contributes 
to the group bonus. Likewise, if she does 
less work than is required, the deficit is 
deducted from the bonus. 

For our hypothetical case let us assume 
1 rate of 8 cents a thousand keystrokes. 
Stenographer No. 1 is being paid at the 
rate of 45 cents an hour, but she turns 
out 48,000 keystrokes, or 3,000 more than 
required of her. These 3,000 strokes are 
iccumulated toward the group bonus. 
Stenographer No. 2 is paid 50 cents an 
hour, yet turns out only 48,000 strokes. 
This is 2,000 strokes less than are re- 
quired of her. The 2,000 strokes deficit, 
therefore, must be deducted from the ac- 
cumulation, leaving only 1,000. Stenog- 
rapher No. 3 is paid 48 cents an hour, 
but has a total of 51,000 strokes, or a con- 
tribution of 3,000 toward the bonus. The 
accumulation is then 4,000 strokes. 

At the end of the week the bonus is 
paid to the girls according to their base 
rates. For example, suppose the bonus 
amounts to 10 per cent. The girl who 
gets 45 cents an hour has a weekly earn- 
ing of $18.09 and receives a bonus of $1.80. 
The girl who gets 50 cents an hour has 
a weekly earning of $20.00 and receives a 
bonus of $2.00. 

Every three months the strokes for 
that period are averaged. This way we 
keep a fair and accurate check of the 
amount of work being done by each girl. 
We know exactly what her rate should 
be, and are guided accordingly in our 
upward revisions. 

This incentive plan really works. The 
employer likes it because it gives him a 
close check on the actual amount of work 
being done by each stenographer. The 
stenographers like it because each one 
knows she is being paid what she is worth. 
No guesswork is involved, nor does 
seniority enter into the picture to any ap- 
preciable extent. Quite naturally, the girls 
who have been with us longest are most 
familiar with the work and can turn out 
1 greater quantity than can the new girls. 
However, the rate of pay is increased not 
because “May has been with us for three 
months now and should have another dol- 
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A product that is better sold will outsell a product that is better made, but, « better made product that is better sold will dominate the market 





Heading for ‘‘telegraph"’ blank used for short messages to the sales force of 
United Autographic Register Company. By a coincidence, if the accent is placed 
on the first three letters of the name of the company’s sales manager, W. L. 
Selig, it provides a name for the blank which is euphonious with “‘telegram"’ 


lar a week,” but because May is actually 
earning the additional dollar, or two dol- 
lars, or whatever she gets. 


4. Transparent Envelopes 
Protect Reports 


When reports or documents of any kind 
go through an office for much handling 
the pages may become soiled, dog-eared 
and in some instances illegible to the 
extent that they must be rewritten or 
retyped. A cellophane pocket for such 
papers or reports will eliminate this. 

These pockets can be made up in vari- 
ous sizes. Those destined for much use 
can be made of heavy cellophane so they 
will not become torn or rumpled in han- 
dling. They should be glued around the 
three edges and left free at the top. The 
report or paper can then be slipped in 
between the two layers of cellophane, and 
even if the report is written on both 
sides it may be read easily through the 
transparent cover, 

Such a cover also protects the page 
from being marked, as is so often done by 
those persons who cannot resist making 
pencil notations on anything they read. 

The pockets cost little to make, may 
be filed away and brought into use just 
when they are needed. The saving in 
typist’s time or the bookkeeper’s time in 
rewriting worn papers or reports will 
more than pay for having them made. 


5. Four Governing Boards 
Direct Operations 


That four governing boards instead of 
the traditional one to run a business is 
the ideal system was the claim made by 
Charles P. McCormick, president of 
McCormick and Company, Inc. at a 
recent annual conference of the Society 
for the Advancement of Management held 
in joint session with the American So- 
ciety of Merchanical Engineers and Per- 
sonnel Research Foundation. 

This plan puts the active management 
of an organization into the hands of fifty 
men instead of just a few executive officers 
and gives the younger men in the organi- 
zation a real opportunity to thoroughly 
learn the business and play an important 
part in its management. 

The plan involves four separate boards, 
each with different functions: The senior 


board, the junior board, the factory board, 
and the sales board. The senior board con- 
trols all of the company’s policies and 
handles the general management of the 
business. The junior board acts as a clear- 
ing house for office employees’ ideas and 
suggestions, and its problems are chiefly 
those of administration. The factory 
board, composed of the manufacturing- 
minded men in the plant, deals mainly 
with working conditions and equipment 
as well as factory employee relations. The 
fourth board, the sales board, has as its 
members, eight of the most meritorious 
salesmen on the force, and sales-minded 
executives who administer the selling and 
merchandising policies. 

After five years of operation, this mul- 
tiple management system has worked so 
well for McCormick and Company that, 
according to Mr. McCormick, it will be 
continued. A great deal of interest has 
been manifested by other organizations 
and the plan has since been put into oper- 
ation in part by many large corporations 
in the United States as well as in Canada 
and Europe. 


6. ‘Visiting Hours’’ Regulated 
By Hospitality Card 


The “I’d-like-to-go-through-your-plant- 
sometime” observation, whether emanat- 
ing from a dealer, one of his customers, 
or just a friend, is always a drain on sell- 
ing time. It is neatly checked by a plan 
at work for the Seattle Brewing and 
Malting Company, Seattle, Washington. 

The salesman obliges by a quick, “And 
we would like to have you,” but he 
doesn’t have to follow up this answer by 
definite hospitality on his own part. In- 
stead, he fills in one of the courtesy cards 
he keeps handy in his pocket: 

“The Seattle Brewing and Malting 
Company cordially extends the courtesy 
of the brewery to——. We welcome visi- 
tors to our brewery any week day be- 
tween the hours of 10:30 a.m. and 4:30 
p.m. during which time guide service is 
maintained for inspection and educational 
tours of the plant. Memo: Visitors ad- 
mitted to brewery by courtesy card only 
and subject to plant regulations while on 
the premises. (Signature of representa- 
tive.)” 

It saves time at the plant, too, for in- 
spection tours start evenly on the hour 
during the stipulated “visiting hours.” 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 





Direct Copying Process 
In Low-Cost Machine 


WITH the needs of the small office in 
mind, a new hand model duplicating ma- 
chine which will handle forms up to 9 by 
14 inches, has been designed. This model 
is said to include all the essential features 
of the larger and more expensive ma- 
chines made by the same manufacturers. 

A reservoir guaranteeing fluid economy, 
visible fluid level in filler bottle and a 
handle stop insuring ease of operation and 
accurate registration characterize this 
Model SW duplicator, made by Standard 
Mailing Machines Company. 

As each copy sheet is fed into the ma- 
chine it is slightly moistened with a special 
fluid before it comes in contact with the 
master. Each time the copy sheet comes 
in contact with the master it removes a 
tiny layer of the original carbon deposit, 
which appears on the copy as a bright, 
legible, indelible impression. The master 
is not blurred or damaged by use on the 
Model SW, according to the manufac- 
turers. It can be filed away for record 
purposes or for producing additional 
copies later. The machine requires no 
preparation between runs other than the 
few seconds required to change masters. 


Payroll Machine Computes 
All Types of Wages 


EARNINGS based on piecework rates, 
on hourly rates, on straight salary, or on 
salary and commission, may be computed 
with equal facility on the Burroughs 
typewriter payroll machine. Designed es- 
pecially for compiling complete informa- 
tion for social security tax purposes, the 
typewriter payroll machine writes check 
or pay envelope, earnings record, em- 
ployee’s statement and payroll summary 
in one operation. Gross earnings and taxes 
are computed by direct multiplication as 
the records are written. 

A new feature of this machine is that 
of providing a progressive total of in- 
divicual earnings to date. This eliminates 
peak loads in totaling earnings at the 
end of the quarter for social security re- 
ports to the government. 

This typewriter payroll machine, manu- 
factured by Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, may be used on billing, stock 
records and general office accounting jobs, 
in addition to payroll. 

Information on a somewhat similar 
machine, the Burroughs typewriter auto- 
matic bookkeéping machine, will be found 
on page 47 of this issue. 


»404- 


Typewriter payroll machine computes earnings whether based on piecework, 
or hourly rates, on straight salary or salary plus commission. The machine 
also may be used!on billing, stock records and general office accounting jobs 
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Air-Conditioning Unit for 
Summer or Winter 


A NEW contribution to air-conditioning 
consciousness is a unit for all-year use 
introduced by the Hexcel Radiator Com- 
pany. This unit, called Hexcel Universal, 
uses low-pressure steam or hot water for 
heating in winter, and cold water for 
cooling in hot weather. The unit is built 
in two sizes and two types: a pedestal 
type to stand on the floor and a suspen- 
sion type to be hung from the ceiling. 

This unit may be adjusted to individual 
requirements by means of a two-speed 
motor and a directional rotating louver. 
By a flick of the switch the unit can be 
made to give either high or medium air 
delivery. And by setting the louver at 
the desired angle, the hot or cold air can 
be directed to the exact location desired 
Thus air drafts can be prevented from 
striking an individual who is too near one 
of the units. 
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Draftsmen and others who use drawing boards or similar large working surfaces 
find greater distribution of light in the double-swinging arm of a lamp which 
extends 24 inches. The lamp shown is one of thirty ‘‘Corrected Light"’ units 


Adjustable Plier-Stapler 
Has Two Operations 


\ PLIER-STAPLER which will fit con- 
veniently into pocket or brief case, or 
may be tucked away in the corner of a 
desk drawer, has been found a great 
convenience by both traveling men and 
those in offices. 


Such a plier-stapler made by the Mark- 
well Manufacturing Company has two dis- 
tinct operations. First, it can be used for 
attaching papers permanently in ap- 
proved staple fashion, after which they 
can only be separated by tearing out the 
staple. Second, by making a very slight 
adjustment at the base, the instrument is 
converted into a pinning machine, which 
will clip papers together. 


Greater Distribution of Light 
For Large Working Surfaces 


A LIGHTING innovation for draftsmen’s 
tables, drawing boards and other expen- 
sive working surfaces allows a double 
swinging arm of the lamp to be extended 
24 inches in any direction. The lamp may 
be held in the desired position by set 
screws at both turning points. This new 
“Corrected Light” unit was developed by 
the Greist Manufacturing Company. 
Corrected Light, they explain, is ac- 
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complished with a luminaire of Celestial- 
ite, a triple-layer glass, under the metal 
shade. The three laminated glass layers— 
blue, opal and clear—are said to whiten 
and diffuse the light, removing the dis- 
torting and harmful yellow rays, minimiz- 
ing glare and producing a light com- 
parable to subdued daylight. Color con- 
trasts are also said to be intensified under 
the white light, increasing visual accuracy. 


This ‘‘Different’’ Eraser 
Is Easy to Use 


ART, stenographic and bookkeeping de- 
partments should welcome a _ new-style 
eraser which may be held like a pencil and 
made to erase infinitely small portions of 
lettering, figures or typed matter, without 
disturbing neighboring work. The eraser 





consists of a holder, a fiberglass filler and 
a rubberglass filler. It is manufactured 
by the Eraser Company, Inc., and is 
called the Rush-Eraser. 
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Offices, stores and factories are re- 
claiming high priced office space, end- 
ing locker room stalling, employee 
theft and locker filth with Peterson 3U 
Utility Racks. A 4 ft. x 1 ft. unit pro- 
vides individually separated, fully ven- 
tilated accommodations for 12 people 
Write for hats, coats, overshoes, and um- 
for brellas. Fits anywhere—available in any 
Cireu- length by the foot (accommodates 3 
lar persons per sq. ft.). Rigid Steel con- 
and struction, 1% in. square tubular steel 
Prices uprights. Removable or fixed Wooden 
hangers. Roll-away or stationary base. 
(State color, length, etc.) 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY, INC. 
1806 N. Wolcott St. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


PETERSON 


CHEC ROOM Syerewers 





100% 
Visibility 
Sells 100% 
For 100% 
Sales Case 


Satisfaction 
Address 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 
2327 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Il. 











Now Ready! 


Index to articles in Volume 
7, (1937) issuesof AMERICAN 
BUSINESS is ready for mail- 
ing to subscribers. 


Send one Advisory and 
Research Service Coupon 
for it. 


DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 























Rest your dogs and save your sox, 
There's no need for walking blocks, 
Spending money, time and peo— 


Here's Downtown at your doorstep.” 
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nox THE BUSINESS 


SAINT Louls 


OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 
$5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 
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WHERE 


is Business Going 
in 1938? 


Where will it leave you next 

December? A clear picture of 

what to look for — definite, 

concise interpretations of eco- 

nomic trends and prospects— 
is in the annual 


BROOKMIRE FORECASTER 
for 1938 


@ Send this advertisement and One 
Dollar for this Forecaster plus a Special 
Report an “‘Why Renewed Progress of 
the Business Cycle Should Follow the 
1937 Interruption.” 

@ You will also receive three impor- 
tant current Brookmire Bulletins cov- 
ering 1, Annual Stock Forecast with the 
Brookmire List of Approved Stocks, 
2, Annual Bond Forecast with Bond 
Investment Program for $100,000, 3, 
Planning for consistent Investment 
Achievement. 


Five valuable guides for $100 


Order your copies today —the edition is limited 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
33 
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(Photo Courtesy the Great White Fleet) 





Cruises to Caribbean Win 
New Popularity in 1938 


NOW that the excitement and festivity 
of the Christmas and New Year holidays 
has subsided, many persons are suscep- 
tible to the lure of winter cruises into 
warm waters and sun-bathed lands. Those 
business men not frightened by the busi- 
ness recession are yielding to the pleas of 
wives, sons and daughters to leave cares 
and responsibilities behind for at least a 
brief sojourn into the southland. Even 
business beginners—stenographers, clerks 
and “junior” executives—who went with- 
out a vacation last summer in order to 
enjoy the variety of a winter vacation, 
are counting hoarded pennies to make cer- 
tain there are enough to do and see all 
they have planned. 

Cruises to the Caribbean and West 
Indies are more popular than ever this 
winter. This is at least partly due to the 
cancellation of many round-the-world and 
Mediterranean cruises, originally sched- 
uled for 1938, because of the troubles in 
Spain and the Orient. Also it is rumored 
that many persons did not wish to get too 
far away from their business interests 
right now, and that therefore bookings for 
the long cruises were scarce. 

Short cruises to the Caribbean such as 
the 15-day cruises of the Great White 
Fleet sailing from New York every Satur- 
day, seem to be the answer to the vaca- 
tion needs of business persons this winter. 


More Ships Sail South for 
Winter Vacationers 


CRUISES to southern waters also are 
scheduled by the “Spotless Fleet” of the 
Holland-American Line. These cruises 
are of varying lengths, ranging from an 
8-day cruise to Nassau and Havana to 
a 61-day cruise around South America on 
the S. S. Rotterdam. The long cruise will 
sail from New York, Thursday, February 
3, at 6:00 a.m. A new entry into Caribbean 
service is the Grace Line which will in- 
augurate weekly 17-day cruises to Puerto 
Rico, Colombia, Aruba, Curacao, Vene- 
zuela and Nassau with the sailing of the 
Santa Rosa, January 7. 


15,000,000 Expected to Visit 
Empire Exhibition 


MODERN architecture, multi-colored 
lights, cascading waterfalls and an all- 
metal skyscraper tower 300 feet high 
with observation platforms commanding a 
panoramic view of the entire exhibition 
will characterize the Empire Exhibition 
at Bellahouston Park, Glasgow, Scotland, 
which will open May 1. During the six 
months of its existence a minimum at- 
tendance of fifteen million is expected. 
The exhibition is backed by a guarantee 
fund of nearly seven hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds (£750,000). 

Planned on a vast scale, there will be 
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individual pavilions for Canada, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, South Africa, the Irish 
Free State and Scotland. England will be 
represented in the pavilion built by the 
British Government and by commercial 
displays in the Palaces of Engineering and 
Industry. A Palace of Arts will feature 
a collection of old Scottish masters. The 
British Broadcasting Corporation as well 
as the British Railways will have elabo- 
rate displays. 

A score of restaurants, an elaborate 
amusement park, and a multitude of 
pavilions devoted to individual activities 
will form an important part of this ex- 
hibition. There will even be a Highland 
Village, complete with mountain burn 
and loch. 


Illustrated Menus Forecast 
For Future Diners Out 


ILLUSTRATED menus, bearing photo- 
graphs of the items on the bill of fare, 
together with short, descriptive names, 
will be the vogue in a few years, fore- 
casts Ralph Hitz, well-known hotelman. 
The current trend toward a wider use of 
pictures in daily newspapers and maga- 
zines is believed responsible for this trend, 
he says. 

Mr. Hitz has had actual preliminary 
layouts made for a series of such 
menus for the nine hotels he operates 
throughout the country. The plans indi- 
cate that his proposed menus will con- 
tain large photographic illustrations of 
seasonable dishes expertly “shot” to give 
the greatest possible appeal to eye and 
palate. The menu will be held together 
with a special binding that will make 
possible a change of illustration daily. 


These Tours to Mexico City 
Start in Texas 


FOR the convenience of visitors to the 
Southwest, conducted tours to Mexico 
City have been arranged by the Chamber 
of Commerce at Mission, Texas. From 
Mission the trip is made over the new 
scenic highway by way of either Reynosa 
or Laredo, 763 miles to Mexico City. Side 
trips may be made from Mexico City to 
Puebla, Toluca, Cuernavaca and to the 
pyramids, 


New Travel Luxury on Trains 
To the West Coast 


THOSE who were not privileged to visit 
the new City of Los Angeles or City of 
San Francisco when the new trains were 
on view at the Union Station in Chicago 
or the Grand Central in New York City, 
can write for the handsomely and color- 
fully illustrated folder which describes 
these latest additions to Union Pacific 
and North Western service. Word-of- 
mouth reports indicate that the. “Little 
Nugget” Club Car on the City of Los 
Angeles is the last word in travel luxury 
and charm. Photographs in the above- 
mentioned folder at least hint at the actu- 
ality of its flowered wall paper, lace cur- 
tains, red velvet draperies and cream and 
gold furniture. 
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Paper Drills 


Chairs—Posture 





TWIRLIT 
PAPER DRILL 


Do You Ever Have To 
Perforate More Papers Than 
Your Punch Will Accommodate? 
Twirlit will easily drill through 150 
sheets of paper at one operation. A 


size and model for every office need. 
Ask your Stationer for demonstration 


MITCHELL BINDER COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 























Stapling Machines—Staples 


CLINCH with the NEW 
“RED HEAD” 





Smartest Stapling Machine that ever perched on 

an office desk. Gay Vermilion and Black. Sim- 

plified Mechanism. Unconditionally Guaranteed. 
At Your Stationers 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., NORWALK, CONN. 





House Organs 


FE ary YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
for printing House Organs 
permits unusually low prices 
for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
523 Ottawa Grand Bayttn, Mitch. 





INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any product or serv- 
ice you need will be supplied free by the pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 








POSTURE CHAIRS 


Provide the ultimate in health- 
ful seating and efficiency 


— There is a model for every 
need in a wide range of prices. 


@ Each chair 
is easily and 
quickly ad- 
justed with- 
out tools or 
special keys. 


@ Sold only 

through 

dealers. 

@ Write for 
No. 935 catalog. 


STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR;COMPANY 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 














Steel Signals 





THIS 

| CARD 
OF 

SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 








Transfer Files and Binders 








Labels—AlIl Kinds 





LABELS 
QUICK SERVICE E ~ QUALITY 
TOMPKINS’ "LABEL SERVICE 


1 FRANKFORO AVE PHILA .P 


NEW TAX LAW 


RECORDS AND LIMITED WORK- 
ING HOURS necessitate keep- 
ing records longer and finding 
them quicker. See Kappes 
Boxes and Binders for low 
cost permanent storage. 
ff <aic —/ 
ete fi 
Tab. Card size, 29c E= =I} / 
(lots of 100) ee 


Letter size, 56c 
Check size, 30c 
Binders, as low as $2.00 per dozen. 


Drawer and non-drawer file boxes and binders 
in any size or quantity. 


Sold direct to user only. 
For complete list, write 


C. F. KAPPES, 59-63 S. 15th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Mail Bags, Pouches, Sacks 





POST OFFICE MAIL BAGS, CANVAS AND 
LEATHER MAIL POUCHES, MAIL SACKS 
all kinds and sizes for transporting mail to and 
from post office; LARGE CANVAS MAIL 
BAGS with locks as used by postal service. 

W. W. STANLEY CO. 


401 Broadway New York City 
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Engraved Business Cards 


Round Cornering Machine 








Sales ammunition! 


It’s as far in advance of home cut stock 
as the cartridge from powder and ball. 


Business cards done on Wiggins Book 
Form Stock and zipped with perfect edges 
from a Compact Binder, are sure fire 
business getters that never fail to ring 


the bell. 


If you'd like proof, write and ask. We'll 
gladly send samples of business cards 
that score sales. 


The John B. 


Chicago 
BOOK FORM CARDS en 


1106 Fullerton Avenue F | 
COMPACT BINDERS . 











Beeud-Corncring is STREAMLINING\ 


Prevents Dog-Ears—Enhances Appearance— 

Increases Life—Cuts Down Replacement Costs 

of VistpLe Recorps, Loose-Lear SxHeets, SALes 

MANUALS, ETc. Write Today for folder describing 

this compact, hand operated Conner-ROUNDER. 
L. A. S. CHRISTIE CO. 

175 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 





“Lever-Powered” Model 20 


SHEAR-ACTION SELF-SHARPENING 


CORNERROUNDER 








For Executives and Salesmen 


Duplicators and Supplies 





crimminy // 3 
LOST MY CHANCE 
BECAUSE | DIDN'T 
HAVE A GOOD 





THIS DOESN’T HAPPEN IF YOU USE 


Mma WMemindex, 


The famous “Automatic Mem- 
ory” relied upon by successful 
people the world over. Execu- 
tives, Salesmen, Business, Professional and 
Secial Workers find it indispensable for 
keeping appointments and all data on the 
uniquely handy cards ; today’s dated card on top. 
A marvel for compactness, convenience and 
adaptability. Leather case to fit vest pocket or 
larger size. Desk tray for permanent data. You 
can start Memindex any time of the year. 
Write for Price List and Free Booklet 
“Memory on Cards” 
WILSON MEMINDEX CO, 


163 St. Paul St. Dept. D Rochester, N. Y. 





| 





SUPPLIES FOR ALL STENCIL DUPLICATORS 
Save money! Our complete “EXCEL-ALL” line 
for ALL makes is BEST and CHEAPEST. Cus- 
tomers all over the world. Also new “EXCEL- 
LOGRAPH” duplicators from $19.75 up. Only 
10 cents a day buys one. Immediate delivery. 
Print everything in your own 
office. Interesting literature 

FREE. Write TODAY! 
Pittsburgh Typewriter & 

Supply Co. 

Dept. K-7, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Mailing Lists 





WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks—through us—for addressing their empty 
envelopes or stuffed mail to YO lists. 
Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 


Mosely Selective List Service 
230 Congress St., Dept. AB-4, Boston, Mass. 


SOMETHING THAT YOU NEED 
is advertised in these pages in every issue. Ad- 
vertisements are business news. It pays to read 
them regularly. Answer those that interest you. 
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Models 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


If your present addressing machines make a disagreeable noise, you 
can achieve a quiet office by changing to the silent Elliott System. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 


Look in your telephone book for nearest branch office 





BUSINESS TIPS 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company mentioned 
or to the editors of AMERICAN 
BusINEss. 





Bid for Pacific Exposition 
Business in 1939 


AN ADVANCE bid for 1939 business in 
connection with the Golden Gate Pageant 
of the Pacific Exposition, two San Fran- 
ciscan hotels, the Fairmont and Mark 
Hopkins, have released booklets for na- 
tional distribution. The books are beauti- 
fully executed. Each hotel presents its own 
story in its booklet by means of modern 
layouts and photographs. Of especial in- 
terest is a center spread arrangement 
which displays, by means of a clever fold, 
two of Ruth Taylor White’s amusing 
cartographs. Back cover of each booklet 
features the Exposition “within view of 
the hotel.” 


Useful Guide to Literature 
In Advertising Booklet 


ADMITTING that no single authority is 
a safe guide in the selection of literature, 
the Globe-Wernicke Company has issued 
a helpful booklet called, “The World’s 
Best Books.” The list was compiled after 
a careful searching of a large number of 
authoritative lists including such reliable 
sources as the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the Bookseller’s List of Twen- 
tieth Century Favorites, Dr. C. W. Eliot, 
Arneld Bennett, Everyman’s Library, 
Theodore Roosevelt, H. G. Wells, the 
Journal of National Education Associa- 
tion and others equally well known. The 
books are arranged by subject matter. 


Sectional Idea Applied to 
Stockroom Equipment 


COMPANY officials who may have 
dressed up their front offices with every 
modern device and equipment on the mar- 
ket, but whose stock and storage rooms 
have been overlooked in any program of 
modernization, will be interested in a 
booklet issued by the Stackbin Corpora- 
tion. Here executives who have subcon- 
sciously expected momentarily to take 
action and “do something” about increas- 
ing the efficiency of stockrooms just as 
soon as the “something” occurred to them, 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 








Ss 


Yeh YW 


can learn just how easy and simple the 
process is. The Stackbin Corporation pro- 
vides shelving, bins, racks and trays in 
easy-to-install steel sections. Thus a stock- 
room is equipped, section by section, as 
the need arises. As many or as few as 
required can be installed and used with 
comparable efficiency. The booklet graphi- 
cally illustrates how once installed, the 
bin or tray or rack in the bottom row may 
be reached and opened as easily as that 
on the top row. 


Demonstrate Various Effects 
Possible with Paper 


FOR depth of tone, use dull coated paper. 
For fine detail, use glossy coated paper. 
Any executive having anything to do 
with printed matter will find a helpful 
guide in a handsome booklet called, “They 
Are Doing As Well As the Industry.” Its 
fifty pages are composed of a variety of 
weights and styles of paper stock on each 
of which are reproduced halftones or color 
plates, showing effects achieved by com- 
binations of halftones of different size 
screens and papers of a variety of finish 
and texture. The book is published by the 
S. D. Warren Company. 


New Unit for Store Lighting 
Described in Folder 


A LIBERALLY illustrated folder has 
just been issued by Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company to describe 
the Storlite, a new luminaire designed es- 
pecially for retail store use for lighting 
merchandise displayed on counters and 
shelves. Included are construction fea- 
tures, application data and illumination 
tables. 


Green-White Paper to 
Reduce Eye Strain 


IF ANYONE has any doubts as to the 
efficiency value of certain tints of paper 
over others, they should get the little 
booklet called “Smiling Eyes,” issued by 
National Blank Book Company. As the 
eyes slide from one page ruled in red and 
blue on pure white to another ruled in 
brown and green on a greenish, off-white 
paper, the immediate sensation of eye 
relaxation is amazing. 


Authoritative Discussion of 
The Office Manual 


\N INTERESTING analysis of the office 
manual and its part in business manage- 
ment was made in an address by John F. 
Pierce, director office service department, 
lennessee Valley Authority, before the 
Office Management Conference of the 
\merican Management Association. His 
lelpful talk has been compiled in a mime- 
ographed booklet called, “Purpose, Plan- 
ning, and Production of the Office Manu- 
l,” which is available upon request. Such 
a manual must have some type of inter- 
ral division to facilitate reference, he 
siys. It should be easily revised. It must 
invite reading and reference by its ap- 
pearance as well as its contents. 
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Photo Copying Machine 


Index Tabs 








EXACT PHOTO COPIES 





The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 

asy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 
your specific business. Write for details. 


THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
208 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 





RAND MAK-UR-OWN 
All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


Ss V8 CLIP TABS TO 
* ANY SIZE— 


Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


CLASSIFY AS 
REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 


extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 


Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO. Inc. 
140 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Photographs 








File Signals 








all types visible records. 
Transparent type — 6 colors. 
Opaque type—4 colors. 


VISE SIGNALS 


2343670 9QuAI —— 70m 22 seers for card or letter 
files. 2 sizes; 12 | 
colors. Plain | 

or printed. 















1 
E onts 
a installa soe wi 
cre adits ‘\\ow" 4ario™ 
08 | of fe ow $ K 
Cc 






CELLUGRAF SIGNALS 
for : Bs 

CELLUGRAF 

SIGNALS 















Automatic Letter Service 

















Genuine | 


TYPED LETTERS, | 


(Hooven Automatic) 


TANKI 


. |¥ Advertising Service 


Send us your letter for quotation 
317-5th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. ATlantic 1290 


Pex 











IF YOU DON’T SEE WHAT YOU WANT 
advertised in this section, write us. We’ll tell 
you “Where to Buy It.” AMERICAN BUSINESS. 








Directories 








BLUE BOOK 
OF ADVERTISING PRODUCTS 
1938 EDITION READY .NOVEMBER 1ST 
PRICE $3.00 U. S. A. $3.50 FOREIG N 


e lassified — ctory | 


W.F. HOFERT, Publisher Oak Park, Illinois 





PHOTOGRAPHS— 


any size, for any purpose 





QUALITY WORK > | 
| LOWEST PRICES 
| @ QUICK SERVICE 


For quotations, please state 
your requirements. 


NEW PROCESS STUDIOS, Inc. 
| 49 East 2lst St., New York City 





























Envelopes—All Kinds 
@ @ IN STOCK SERVICE ® ®@ 


Over three million envelopes ready for immedi- 
ate delivery. Includes 30 sizes of clasp. Fast 
service on special making and printed orders. 
32-page Handy Catalog and Price List No. 110, 
chock-full of information, $1.00 — credited 
against first order. 
GENERAL ENVELOPE COMPANY 

100-A Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


Of Interest to Shippers 


FINGER TIP CONTROL 


on THE MARSH 
FOUNTAIN BRUSH 


THROW away your old 
pot-and-brush. This new 
Fountain Stencil Brush 
marks Dipping addresses 
in THREE SECONDS. 
Button feeds ink from han- 
dle to bristle tip. Stencil- 


a ing is neat, clear, per- 


fect. Brush pays for 
” Write to 85 Marsh Bidg. Soruai» 
= ¢ 

































itself in Three Days. 
fe able Free Shipping Handbook 


IMARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL 
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Three new British Publications of interest 
to American executives 


SPEECHES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c Postpaid 


The Convention speech, vote of thanks, the 
political meeting, the social function—this book 
tells the executive how to acquit himself with 
ease and effectiveness. 


“THAT'S A GOOD ONE!” 
An Encyclopedia of Wit and Humor 
for the Executive 
By THOMAS H. LEWIS, M.B.E. 
(Editor of London “Sales Management”) 


Hundreds of funny stories, epigrams, wise- 
eracks and snatches of verse for the Convention 
or after-dinner Speaker, the salesman and the 
story teller. 
144 Pages. Cloth. $1.00 Postpaid 
Please remit by International Money Order 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c Postpaid 

This book explains the secret of the good mixer. 
It is of special interest to Salesmanagers and 
Salesmen. 

ORDER YOUR COPIES DIRECT 

FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


MAY & CURTIS, LTD. 


21, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4. ENGLAND 

















This Book by Eugene Whitmore 
Gives Concrete Examples 
of How to 


Plan Your Campaign for a Job 
Write Letters That Get Interviews 
Sell Yourself in an Interview 
Answer an Advertisement 
Become a Sales Leader 

Win Promotion Quickly 


$1.00 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 


EXECUTIVES 


(Abbott Laboratories Photo 





WRITE AND SPEAK BETTER. By 
William G. Hoffman, professor of Eng- 
lish and Public Speaking, College of 


Business Administration, Boston Univer- 
sity, and Roy Davis, head of the depart- 
ment of English, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston University. An un- 
usual book. The earlier part of the book 
deals with letter writing largely, while 
the latter half is an excellent treatise of 
public speaking. There is a large amount 
of reference material in the book, such 
as sample letters, lists of frequently mis- 
pronounced words, a chapter on pronun- 
ciation and another on_ enunciation. 
Every banqueteer and luncheon club at- 
tender will agree that nine out of ten 
speakers should study both the last- 
mentioned chapters. But this book goes 
even further. Model speech after speech 
is analyzed and taken apart to show 
what makes it good. With business trend- 
ing so heavily toward mass selling and 
the holding of meetings, every executive 
who is called on to “say a few words” 
ought to study this book thoroughly. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 


THE SECRETARY’S BOOK. By S. J. 
Wanous, A.M., assistant professor of 
business administration, University of 
Arizona. With this book on her desk the 
secretary or stenographer will not have to 
go running around the office trying to 
find out just how to address a letter to 
“hizzoner the mayor,” how to make out 
a power of attorney or how to spell 
“physicist.” There have been a number of 
similar books offered in the past and this 
book has all the usual chapters on spelling, 
abbreviations, punctuation, hyphenation 
and syllabication. We thought the chapter 
on filing e bit sketchy, or at least suited 
only for comparatively small filing de- 
partments. But any stenographic depart- 
ment will be better equipped for accuracy 


and efficiency with one of these book 
within easy reach of every employee. | 
should smooth off the rough edges of 
those stenographers who have not ha 
business school training, as well as prov: 
a helpful supplement to such training 
The ambitious stenographer or secretar 
who studies this book should advance 
more rapidly than otherwise. Ronal 
Press, $2.50. 


THE NORTHERN COUNTRIES IN 
WORLD ECONOMY. Denmark, Fin 
land, Iceland, Norway, Sweden—to name 
them alphabetically—are in many re 
spects the most progressive and forward 
looking countries on earth. While most 
nations were intent on knifing each other 
in the back and grabbing off some other 
country’s trade or colonies, these indus- 
trious and intelligent northern folk were 
busy building for the future. Now witli 
millions of the earth’s people once more 
determined to shoot up their neighbors, 
these peaceful northerners are still build- 
ing and planning for a better world in 
which to live. Our hats are off to them 
This book, which came to us from the 
“Delegations for the Promotion of Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Between the Northern 
Countries,” has no price marked on i 
But it is such a splendid volume we 
we want to call attention to it. It is 
fairly complete and well-written treatise, 
liberally documented with charts an! 
figures describing the industrial, agricu'- 
tural, fishing and forestry activities 
the Scandinavian countries, with chapters 
on exporting and importing. For those 
particularly interested the publishers 
American Business will gladly try to o 
tain copies. The book was published pr'- 
marily to present a survey of the positi 
of the Northern countries in world eco:- 
omy which would aid the delegations 
their studies of economic problems. 
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